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DAS ANALOGIEGESETZ DER WESTGER- 
MANISCHEN ABLAUTSREIHEN.' 


Hatte man seit J. Grimm dazu geneigt, die 
Vorgeschichte des Germanischen durch die Brille 
des Gotischen anzusehen, so setzt etwa um die 
siebziger Jahre das Bestreben ein, das Gotische 
an Wert gegentiber dem Urgermanischen und 
gegenuber den tibrigen germanischen Sprachen 
herabzudriicken. Namentlich gilt dies in Bezug 
auf den Vokalismus. Dem got. niman, ‘‘neh- 
men,’’ pte. numan-s gegeniiber galten fiir Grimm 
und seine Nachfolger die ahd. Formen neman 
und gi-noman als spiitere Umwandlungen. Aber 
Bezzenberger glaubte (in der 2. Aufl. von Fick’s 
Vergl. Worterbuche) die ahd. Formen fiir das 
Urgermanische in Anspruch nehmen zu miissen, 
und seine Ansicht ist bis auf heute, wenigstens 
fiir das e in neman die herrschende geblieben. 
Ahbnlich bei den auslautenden Vokalen. Westphal 
hatte bereits in den 50° Jahren in Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schr.’ einen Aufsatz iiber das Auslautsgesetz des 
Gotischen verdffentlicht. Seine Ansicht geht— 
kurz gesagt—dahin, es sei im Gotischen ausl. 
kurzes -a- und -i- in letzter Silbe geschwunden, 
dagegen ausl. -u- bewahrt. Also in der a-Dekl: 
Nom. wulf-s ‘‘ Wolf,’’ dag-s ‘‘Tag’’ und in der 
i-Dekl. gast-s ‘‘Gast,’’ aber in der u-Dekl. sunu-s 
‘‘Sohn.’’ Dass die tibrigen germanischen Sprachen 
in dieser Beziehung eher jiinger denn Alter seien, 
als das Gotische, galt als ausgemacht. Ausdriick- 
lich bekennt sich zu dieser Ansicht z. B. (im J. 
1869) Scherer in seinem bekannten Buche ‘‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache.’’ Dem gegen- 
tiber trat nunmehr die Lehre auf, ausl. i und u 
sei im Altnordischen und in den westgermanischen 
Sprachen in weitem Umfange erhalten geblieben, 


?Extract from a paper read in September, 1904, at the 
Congress of Arts and Science in St. Louis. 
*Vol. 2 (1853), pp. 161-190. 


z. B. heisse es auf den nord. Runeninschriften 
noch gastir ‘‘Gast,’’? im Einklang mit lat. hostis, 
aber im Gegensatze zu got. gasts. Auch diese 
letztere Ansicht wird heute zu den gesicherten 
Ergebnissen der german. Philologie gerechnet. 

Ich bin der Meinung, dass man in beiden 
Beziehungen dem Gotischen unrecht tut. Das 
Gotische steht, glaube ich, sowohl in Bezug auf 
das stammhafte i und u, wie in Bezug auf die 
Behandlung des Auslauts auf einer ilteren Stufe 
als die ubrigen germanischen Sprachen. Da es 
sich hier um Fragen handelt, die fur die Rekon- 
struktion des Urgermanischen und fiir die Auffas- 
sung des gegenseitigen Verhiltnisses der germani- 
schen Sprachen von besonderer Wichtigkeit sind, 
so will ich meine Ansicht in Bezug auf diese 
beiden Fragen etwas niaher begrimden. Fassen 
wir zunichst stammhaftes 7 und u ins Auge. 

Es handelt sich hier um die Erscheinungen, 
welche J. Grimm—auf Grund einer uns fremd 
gewordenen Anschauung—als ‘‘ Vokalbrechung’”’ 
bezeichnete, nimlich um die Tatsache, dass goti- 
schem kurzem i und wu in den ubrigen germani- 
schen Sprachen vielfach e und o gegenubersteht, 


z. B. got. niman, nimi, nimam, 
ahd. neman, nimit, nemam; oder 
got. hulpum, hulpans, 
ahd. hulfun, gi-holfan. 


Zum Althochdeutschen stimmen, wie ich hier 
nicht weiter auszufiihren brauche, die tibrigen 
germanischen Sprachen. Die Ursache dieses 
Wandels entging Jacob Grimm. Sie wurde aber 
richtig erkannt von Ad. Holtzmann,* der den 
Ubergang von gotischem i und w zu ahd. e und o 
als a-Umlaut erklirte und die Regel aufstellte, 
dass got. i und w in den wbrigen germanischen 
Sprachen erhalten bleiben, wenn in der folgenden 
Silbe ¢ oder w steht, dagegen zu e und o ‘‘ umge- 
lautet’’ werden, wenn die folgende Silbe ein a 


8 Uber den Umlaut. Carlsruhe, 1843. (Zuerst in den 
Heidelberger Jahrbiichern, 1841). 
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enthalt. Also got. nimi/, filu, budun, ‘‘sie 
boten,’’ hulpun, ‘‘sie halfen,’’ ahd. nimit, filu, 
butun, hulfun ; 
aber got. niman, budans, hulpans, 
ahd. neman, gi-botan, gi-holfan. 

Nur vor n + Kons. bleiben die gotischen i und u 
auch im Althochdeutschen (und in den ubrigen 
germanischen Sprachen) erhalten, z. B. bindan, 
bundun, bundans, ahd. bintan, buntun, gi-bun- 
tan. Dies ist eine einfache und klare Regel, die 
den Wechsel zwischen i und e, sowie wu und o in 
den Ablautsreihen vollig klarstellt, abgesehen von 
einer einzigen, spater zu erwihnenden Ausnahme. 
Bei der Deklination geht es nicht ganz ohne die 
Annahme spiiterer Vermischung oder Formiiber- 
tragung ab ; jedoch ist diese Annahme nicht in 
weiterem Umfange notig, als bei jeder andern auf 
die sogenannte ‘‘ Brechung’’ beziiglichen Hypo- 
these. 

Holtzmann war der Ansicht, dass der von ihm 
aufgedeckte a-Umlaut dlter sei, als die sonstigen 
Umlaute, d. h. der i- und u-Umlaut. Er bemerkt 
ferner, dass nach Liquiden eingeschobenes a in 
Endsilben auf den Stammvokal keinen Einfluss 
hat. Das o in ahd. fogal erklirt sich nach Holtz- 
mann nicht aus dem nachfolgenden a der althoch- 
deutschen Form, sondern es stammt aus Formen, 
die auch im Gotischen a oder o in der Endsilbe 
aufweisen, z. B, fuglés = ahd. fogala. Holtzmann’s 
Ansicht hatte eben angefangen, sich in weitern 
Kreisen Freunde zu erwerben, als gegen Ende der 
60° Jahre die Aufdeckung des gemeineuropii- 
schen e ihr in den Augen der meisten Germanisten 
ein jihes Ende bereitete. Holtzmann war mit 
Grimm—und wtberhaupt den Altern Sprachfor- 
schern—der Meinung gewesen, dass die germani- 
schen Sprachen urspriinglich, wie das Sanskrit, 
nur die drei kurzen Vokale a, i und u gekannt 
hatten, und dass sich dieser Zustand im Gotischen 
noch im wesentlichen erhalten habe. Jetzt aber 
stellte sich heraus, dass das 7 in got. niman nicht 
direkt aus dem a des altind. namami hervorge- 
gangen ist, sondern zunichst dem e des griechischen 
véuw entspricht ; dass das i in got. itan durch das 
e von griechisch éw, lat. edo hindurchgegangen 
ist, und so durchweg. Was lag niher, als anzu- 
nehmen, dass sich in ahd. neman, ezzan die fir 
das Gotische vorauszusetzenden Formen erhalten 
haben? 
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Letzteres ist auch heute noch die Ansicht 
der meisten Fachgenossen, und es wird daher, 
dem ahd. e zu liebe, ziemlich allgemein gelehrt, 
dass der gotische Vokalismus in dieser Hinsicht 
erheblich jiinger sei, als der der tibrigen germani- 
schen Sprachen. Es wiirde nimlich unter anderm 
folgen, dass noch das Neuhochdeutsche in Formen 
wie nehmen, essen Ailtere Vokale bewahrt habe, als 
das Gotische. Ich will dem gegeniiber zu zeigen 
versuchen, dass Holizmann’s Hypothese—soweit 
sie das Verhiltnis des Gotischen zu den tibrigen 
germanischen Sprachen betrifft—noch heute zu 
Recht besteht, und ich will zugleich versuchen, 
die eine Unregelmissigkeit zu erkliren, welche 
Holtzmann unerklart bestehen lassen musste. 
Meiner Ansicht nach sind Formen wie got. itan, 
niman allerdings durch die Stufe *etan, *neman 
hindurchgegangen. Aber der Ubergang des e zu 
@ war gemeingermanisch. Auch das Althoch- 
deutsche nebst den tibrigen germanischen Sprachen 
setzt Formen wie itan, niman voraus, und dieses 
hat sich unter gunstigen Umstinden, d. h., wenn 
kein Vokal folgte, oder wenn i oder u folgte, 
erhalten ; also z. B. in Formen wie ahd. izzis, 
izzit ; nur wenn in der nichsten Silbe einer der 
Vokale a oder 6 oder einer der Diphthonge ai oder 
au stand, ist das i durch a-Umlaut zu e geworden. 
Da das Verhiiltnis des i zu e im Germanischen 
durchaus dem des wu zu o parallel geht, und da 
beim w und o die Sache etwas einfacher liegt, so 
gehen wir am besten von der Untersuchung des 
Verhiiltnisses zwischen und aus. 

Das germanische u ist doppelten Ursprungs. 
Es entspricht 

1.) dem altindogermanischen wu, z. B. im Prt. 
pl. und Pte. pass. der 2. Ablautsreihe, also in 
Formen wie budum, budans. Ferner in Worten 
wie juk ‘‘ Joch,’’ ufar iber,”’ u. a. 

2.) Zweitens hat sich u entwickelt aus dem 
Stimmtone silbebildender Liquiden oder—was im 
wesentlichen auf dasselbe hinausliiuft—es ent- 
spricht einem urindogermanischen schwachen Vo- 
kale. So in der 3. und 4. Ablautsreihe, wie 
got. hulpum, hulpans, ahd. wurtun ‘‘ wurden,’’ 
got. nwmans ‘‘ genommen,’’ und in Wortern wie 


wulfs ‘* Wolf,’’ hund hundert,’’ guma ‘‘ Mann,”’ 
u. a. 

Beide Arten des wu werden im Germanischen 
Im Gotischen 


auf dieselbe Weise behandelt. 


March, 1905.] 


bleiben beide als wu erhalten, ausser vor r und h, 
wo Brechung zu kurzem o eintritt, das im Goti- 
schen auffalliger Weise mit au geschrieben wird, 
z. B. waurhum ‘‘wurden,’’? tauhum ‘‘zogen.’’ 
Im Althochdeutschen fiigen sich beide gleich- 
missig der Holtzmannschen Regel, also z. B. 
zugum, gi-zogan, wurtun, giwortan. 

Es geht also nicht an, obwohl man dies vor- 
iibergehend versucht hat, das urspriingliche u 
urgermanischem u gleichzusetzen und das bei Li- 
quiden auftretende wu auf urgermanisch 0 zuriick- 
zufiithren. Denn die beiden wu sind im Germani- 
schen gleichwertig, und wenn das eine auf altes u 
zuriickgeht, so muss dasselbe fiir das andere an- 
genommen werden. Andrerseits liegt kein Grund 
vor, etwa das win got. juk ‘‘Joch’’ von dem u 
in lat. jugum, gr. fvyov, sk. yugd-m loszureissen 
und es dem ahd. joch zu liebe auf urgerm. o 
zuriickzufiihren. In der Tat gewinnt wohl heute 
die Ansicht an Boden, dass das Gotische—von der 
Brechung vor r und h abgesehen—beim wu den 
urgerm. Standpunkt gewahrt hat, dass also—mit 
anderen Worten—das Urgermanische an Stelle 
des spiiteren kurzen o tiberall noch den Vokal u 
hatte. Wenn andere Fachgenossen darauf be- 
stehen, das wu des urindogermanischen jugé-m (sk. 
yugd-m, lat. jugum) im Urgermanischen zu o 
werden und dann in got. juk sich in wu zuriick 
wandeln zu lassen, so erklairt sich das wohl 
daraus, dass man dem vermeintlichen Ubergang 
des e zu i im Gotischen einen entsprechenden 
Ubergang von o zu u glaubt an die Seite setzen 
zu miissen. Wenn got. niman jiinger ist, als ahd. 
neman, dann kann sich ja das Gotische auch bei 
juk gegenuber ahd. joch eine Stellung im Hinter- 
grunde gefallen lassen. Es wird also an der Zeit 
sein, dass wir uns jetzt zu der Frage nach dem 
gegenseitigen Verhiiltnisse der Vokale i und e auf 
germanischem Gebiete zuruckwenden. 

Wie das gotische wu, ist auch das got. i dop- 
pelten Ursprungs. Es entspricht 

1) Indogermanischem i im Priter. pl. und 
Partic. pass. der 1. Ablautsreihe, z. B. got. bit- 
um, bit-ans, und in Wortern wie i-s ‘‘er’’ = lat. 
is, fisks = lat. piscis, widuwo = lat. vidua. 

2) Indogermanischem e im Inf. und Prasens 
der 3. 4. und 5. Ablautsreihe, sowie im Partic. 
pass. der 5. Ablautsreihe, z. B. got. bindan, 
niman, ga-nisan, ga-nisans. Ferner in ik = lat. 
ego, fimf = gr. wévre und vielen andren Wortern. 
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Soweit das Gotische allein in Betracht kommt, 
ist zwischen den beiden Arten des i so wenig ein 
Unterschied zu bemerken wie zwischen den beiden 
Arten des u. Beidei unterliegen vor r und A 
der Brechung in 2, die nach Muster des griech. a 
mit ai geschrieben wird (z. B. tathum, taihans 
zu teihan ‘‘zeihen,’’ bairan ‘‘tragen,’’ faihu 
‘Vieh,’’ u. s. w.). Aber ein Unterschied scheint 
allerdings im Althochdeutschen wie in den ibri- 
gen germanischen Sprachen vorhanden zu sein. 
Wir kommen damit auf die schon mehrfach im 
Vorbeigehn beriihrte Liicke in Holtzmann’s Regel. 
Im Partic. passivi erleidet der auf altes 7 zuriick- 
gehende Stammvokal der Verba der 1. Ablauts- 
reihe keine Brechung, wihrend der auf e zuriick- 
gehende Stammvokal der Verba der 5. Ablauts- 
reihe der Brechung unterliegt. Also z. B. ahd. 
gi-bizzan, got. bitans, aber ahd. gi-nesan, got. ga- 
nisans. Das ahd. i stimmt zu dem i von lat. findo 
und sk. bhid-, das e von gi-nesan zu dem e von 
griech. véeowa und dem a des altind. nés-ate. 
Hier also erscheint Holtzmann’s Regel durch- - 
brochen und zwar im Einklang mit der altindo- 
germ. Scheidung zwischen i und e, wie sie sich im 
Griechischen und Lateinischen erhalten hat. 

Wenn das Althochdeutsche—nebst den ubrigen 
westgermanischen Sprachen und dem Nordischen 
—im Partic. pass. wirklich noch gegen den Un- 
terschied zwischen altem i und e empfindlich ist, 
so wiirde man erwarten, dass sich diese Empfind- 
lichkeit auch sonst zeigte, dass also i vor a der 
nichsten Silbe in der Regel erhalten bliebe. Das 
aber ist keineswegs der Fall. Wir finden zwar, 
aihnlich wie im Ptc. der 1. Ablauisreihe, in dem 
Inf. wizzan ‘‘ wissen’’ das alte i erhalten, aber 
im Priiter. wessa ist i zu e geworden. Uber- 
haupt scheint das alte i regelrecht sich vor a in e 
umzuwandeln, wie z. B. in ahd. nest gegeniiber 
lat. nidus oder in ahd. wer = lat. vir. Wir ge- 
winnen den Ejindruck, dass sich der Inf. wizzan 
an den Plural wizzum auf analogischem Wege 
angeschlossen hat. Liasst sich nicht ebenso auch 
das i in ga-bizzan als Ubertragung aus dem 
Priter. plur. bizzum fassen? Ich glaube nun, 
dass diese Auffassung nicht nur médglich ist, son- 
dern dass sie sich so gut beweisen lisst, wie tiber- 
haupt in der prihistorischen Sprachgeschichte 
von einem Beweise die Rede sein kann. Und 
zwar ist der Fall insofern von allgemeinem Inter- 
esse, als er zeigt, dass man unter Umstinden 
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ebensowohl von Analogiegesetzen wie von Laut- 
gesetzen sprechen kann. 

Es handelt sich in unserm Falle um ein Gesetz, 
das ich als das westgermanische (oder genauer 
nordisch-westgermanische) Gesetz der Ablauts- 
harmonie bezeichnen méchte. Es besagt, kurz 
gefasst, das die Brechung im Partic. passivi von 
der Brechung im Prisens abhingt. Hat das 
Prisens Vokalbrechung, so finden wir sie auch 
im Partic. passivi; unterbleibt sie im Prasens, so 
fehlt sie ebenfalls im Participium. 

Bei dieser allgemeineren Fassung ergeben sich 
freilich einige Ausnahmen und zwar bei eigen- 
artigen Prisensbildungen wie z. B. sitzan, nhd. 
sitzen. Diese Ausnahmen lassen sich jedoch be- 
seitigen, wenn wir den Plural des Priteritums 
heranziehen und der Regel die folgende Fassung 
geben. ‘‘ Wo im Urgermanischen der Plural des 
Prateritums und das Participium passivi ein- und 
denselben brechungsfihigen Vokal hatten, ist im 
Westgermanischen und Nordischen die Brechung 
im Participium passivi nur dann eingetreten, wenn 
sie auch im Prasens vorhanden war. Hatte das 
Prasens keine Brechung, so bewahrte das Particip 
im Anschlusse an den Plural priteriti den unge- 
brochenen Vokal.’’ 

Bei dieser Formulierung kommen fur uns nur 
die drei ersten Ablautsreihen der gotischen Gram- 
matik in Betracht, und zwar zerfallen diese im 
Westgermanischen in 2 Gruppen, die wir als 
einténige und bunte Ablautsreihen unterscheiden 
kénnen. 

Zu der ersteren gehéren 

1.) die uns zunichst interessierende erste Ab- 
lautsreihe, z. B. 

ahd. Inf. bizzan, Prs. bizzu, Prt. sg. beiz, Prt. 
pl. dbizzwm, Part. gibizzan. 

2.) die Verba mit Nasal + Kons. der dritten 
Ablautsreihe, z. B. 

ahd. bintan bintu bant buntum gibuntan. 

Als bunte Ablautsreihen haben zu gelten 

1.) die zweite Ablautsreihe, z. B. 

ahd. Inf. ziohan, Prs. sg. ziwhu, Prs. pl. zioham, 
Prt. sg. zdch, Prt. pl. zugum, Pte. gizogan. 

2.) die Verba mit Liq. + Kons. der dritten 
Ablautsreihe, z. B. 

ahd. werdan wirdu werdam ward wurtum 
gi-wortan. 

Ich denke, es ist klar, dass die scheinbare, oder 
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wirkliche Erhaltung des i im Partic. pass. der 1. 
Ablautsreihe nichts mit dem alten Unterschiede 
zwischen <4 und e zu tun hat, sondern. sich bei der 
Annahme erklirt, dass im Urgermanischen altes 
i und e zusammengefallen waren, und dass das 
Gotische wesentlich auf dem Standpunkte des Ur- 
germanischen stehen geblieben ist. Wir brauchen 
uns also nicht weiter darum zu bemthen, den 
gotischen Vokalismus durch komplizierte Theorieen 
dem westgermanischen unterzuordnen, sondern 
kénnen, im Einklang mit dem gegenseitigen Alter 
der Uberlieferung, den westgermanischen Voka- 
lismus wieder im wesentlichen aus dem gotischen 
herleiten. 
HERMANN COLLITZ. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


A SIMILE OF GUIDO GUINICELLIPS. 


Guido Guinicelli, or Guinizelli, ‘the most illus- 
trious of the Italian poets prior to Dante,’ though 
frequently quoted and referred to by his illustrious 
successor, and called by him ‘il Saggio’ and 
‘maximus Guido,’ is perhaps best remembered by 
his canzone, ‘Al cor gentil ripara sempre Amore,’ 
translated by Rossetti in Dante and his Circle (p. 
291). 

It is well known that Guinicelli belonged to a 
noble family of Bologna, that the University of 
Bologna was a principal seat of the learning of 
that time, and that this learning had a marked 
influence upon the dolce stil nuovo (Purg. 24. 57) 
which Dante represented, and of which Guinicelli 
was the originator’ (Gaspary, Early Ital. Lit., 
pp. 99 ff.). The increasing attention now being 
paid to the dolce stil nuovo, of which Vossler’s Die 
Philosophischen Grundlagen zum ‘Siissen Neuen 
Stil’ may be taken as an indication, renders the 
question of Guinicelli’s possible sources one of 
present interest. 

The first four lines of the fourth stanza of the 


1Dante thus refers to him in Purg. 26. 97-9 (Long- 
fellow’s translation) : 


The father 
Of me and of my betters, who had ever 
Practised the sweet and gracious rimes of love. 
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canzone mentioned above run as follows (Ancona 
and Bacci, Manuele della Letteratura Italiana 
1. 83): 

Fere lo Sole il fango tutto ’1 giorno 

Vile riman, né il Sole perde calore. 


Dice uom altier : Gentil per schiatta torno ; 
Lui sembra ’1 fango, e ’1 Sol gentil valore ; 


which Rossetti translates : 


The sun strikes full upon the mud all day ; 

It remains vile, nor the sun’s worth is less. 

‘ By race I am gentle,’ the proud man doth say ; 

He is the mud, the sun is gentleness. 
On this Gaspary says (op. cit., p. 101, note): 
‘A fourteenth century collection of maxims, the 
Fiore di Virtu, chap. 37, quotes the sentence: 
‘Tl sole sta in su lo fango, e non se gliene appicca, 
e della gentilezza che presta non se n’ha se non 
lo nome,’’ as a saying of Aristotle, without doubt 
wrongly.’ 

This quotation does not help us much, since 
Guinicelli must have died before 1300, and the 
figure may easily have been derived from Guini- 
celli’s own canzone. It is more to the point that 
the simile is to be found in Chrysostom (ca. 345- 
407), Homily on the Nativity 6 (Patr. Gr. 2. 
359). Itruns: ‘If therefore the sun, a corrupt- 
ible body, yet sends out its rays everywhere, giv- 
ing of itself to mud and dirt, and other things of 
this nature, without suffering contamination of its 
purity; and if, again withdrawing his pure beams, 
he infuses his peculiar virtue into the bodies which 
receive him, without being in the least defiled by 
the filthiest and most unsavory of them; how much 
more should the Sun of righteousness, the Sovran 
of the unbodied powers, when he took upon Him- 
self unspotted flesh, not only receive no soilure 
from it, but even render it purer and more holy.’ 

However, notwithstanding the fact that Chry- 
sostom’s works enjoyed a certain currency in the 
West in the Middle Ages (Alcuin, De Sanct. 
Eubor. Eccl. 1645, mentions him among the 
authors found in the Library at York), it is likely 
that the idea reached Guinicelli through, if not 
directly from, one of two Latin writers, Rufinus of 
Aquileia (ca. 350-410), or Augustine (354-430). 

The energies of Rufinus were devoted, in large 
part, to translation. Thus he rendered into Latin 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, which was 
well known in the Middle Ages, as was his more 
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original work, the Vite Patrum. Rufinus com- 
posed a treatise on the Apostles’ Creed, and in 
this we find Chrysostom’s thought, whether adapted 
from him or another (Comm. in Symb. Apost. : 
Migne, Patr. Lat. 21. 351): ‘Intuere nune, si 
solis radius in cceni alicujus voraginem demittatur, 
numquidnam aliquid inde pollutionis acquirit? aut 
obsccenorum illustratio solis dicitur in injuriam ?’ 

Augustine applied the simile to the spiritual 
value of a sacrament (In Joh. Evang. tr. 5, sect. 
15; Patr. Lat. 35. 1422): ‘Spiritualis enim 
virtus sacramenti ita est ut lux: et ab illuminandis 
pura excipitur, et si per in mundos transeat, non 
inquinatur.’ 

The ultimate source of the idea, so far as I have 
been able to discover, is to be found in a saying of 
Diogenes the Cynic (412 ?-323 B. c.), as reported 
by Diogenes Laertius (ca. 200 A. p.). The sen- 
tence is (6. 63 ; Bohn tr., p. 241): ‘When aman 
reproached him for going into unclean places, he 
said : ‘‘The sun, too, shines into cesspools, and is 
not polluted.’’ ’ 

Bartlett, Familiar Quotations, 9th ed., p. 169, 
shows that the following English authors have 
employed the sentiment: Bacon, Adv. Learn., 
Bk. 2 [1. 4]; Lyly, Euphues, The Anatomy of 
Wit (Arber, p. 43) ; Taylor, Holy Living, chap. 
1, p. 3; Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
To these we may add Bacon, Nov. Org. 1. 120: 
‘Neque propterea polluitur naturalis historia ; sol 
enim que palatia et cloacas ingreditur, neque 
tamen polluitur’; and Chaucer, Parson’s Tale 
(C. T. 1. 911): ‘Holy writ may nat been defouled, 
namore than the sonne that shyneth on the mixen.’ 


2 Henry IV 4. 5. 233-241. 


The close of the act is as follows : 


King. Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I first did swoon? 
War. ’Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
King. Laud be to God! even there my life must end. 


It hath been prophesied to me many years 

I should not die but in Jerusalem, 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 
But bear me to that chamber—there I’1l lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


As Stevens points out, this is from Holinshed, 
and a similar story of Pope Sylvester is in the 
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Oryginale Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntoun 
(1350 ?-1420?). Boswell remarks that the story 
of the Pope is utilized by Lodge in The Divel 
Conjured (1596). According to Boswell, too, 
William Vincent (1739-1815), Dean of West- 
minster, communicated to Malone under date of 
February 19, 1806 a passage from Anna Com- 
nena’s (b. 1083) Alexias (6. 6), where, recounting 
the death of Robert Guiscard, she relates how, 
reaching the island of Cephalonia, he resigned him- 
self to death on learning that there was in this 
island a city called Jerusalem. Vincent, who was 
a good authority (see Dict. Nat. Biog.), says in his 
letter : ‘How a Jerusalem came to have been built 
in Cephallenia I shall not attempt to explain ; but 
the Holy Sepulchre was visited, from devotion or 
pilgrimage, several centuries before 1085, and 
temples might consequently have been built in 
Cephallenia, as well as in other Christian countries, 
A city of Jerusalem seems highly dubious.’ 

The foregoing is from the Variorum Shakes- 
peare of 1821, vol. 17, pp. 196-8, which however, 
does not translate the Greek. I render as follows, 
using the text of Schopen’s edition of 1839: 
‘Remaining at Athera, a promontory of Cepha- 
lenia, he was seized with a violent fever. Unable 
to endure the burning of the fever, he craved cold 
water. When his attendants were scattered in 
all directions to search for it, one of the natives 
exclaimed : ‘‘See this island of Ithaca. In it was 
built of old a city called Jerusalem, though now 
it is overthrown by time. Here was a spring of 
water, always good to drink and cold.’? Robert, 
hearing this, was seized with mortal terror, for, 
putting together Athera and the city of Jerusalem, 
he realized that his death was at hand. For it 
had been prophesied by certain ones—as flatterers 
are wont to speak to princes—that he should sub- 
due everything as far as Athera, and that thence 
proceeding to Jerusalem, he should meet his end. 
Whether the fever wasted him away, or whether 
a pleurisy, I have not been able to ascertain, but 
certain it is that on the sixth day he died.’ 

The story in course of time reached Giovanni 
Villani (ca. 1275-1348), and is thus related, as 
I now find, in his Croniche Fiorentine, 4. 19 (tr. 
Gelfe, pp. 88, 89) : ‘Thus Robert Guiscard, after 
having done many and noble things in Apulia, 
purposed and desired, by way of devotion, to go 
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to Jerusalem on pilgrimage ; and it was told him 
in a vision that he would die in Jerusalem. There- 
fore, having commended his kingdom to Roger, 
his son, he embarked by sea for the voyage to 
Jerusalem, and arriving in Greece, at the port 
which was afterwards called after him, Port Guis- 
card, he began to sicken of his malady; and 
trusting in the revelation which had been made to 
him, he in no wise feared to die. There was over 
against the said port an island, to the which, that 
he might repose and recover his strength, he caused 
himself to be carried, and after being carried there 
he grew no better, but rather grievously worse. 
Then he asked what this island was called, and 
the mariners answered that of old it was called 
Jerusalem. Which they having heard, straight- 
way, certified of his death, devoutly he fulfilled all 
those things which appertain to the salvation of 
the soul, and died in the grace of God.’ 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY SATIRICAL 
DIALOGUE, 
SEEMINGLY AKIN TO THE SPECIES KNOWN 
AS fatras OR fatrasie, 
AND 
DEALING wiTH FooLts CALLED Coquars. 


In the summer of 1904, while seeking in the 
British Museum material bearing on the farce of 
Pathelin, the present writer happened upon a Ms." 
which can hardly fail to interest various Romance 
scholars, but particularly those who have acquainted 
themselves with the history of dramatic literature 
in France. 

This s., catalogued under ‘‘ Additional Manu- 


1The ms. is of paper and measures approximately ten 
inches in height by eight in breadth. It is in excellent 
condition. Black ink was employed except for the Explicit 
of Pierre de Nesson’s Testament. There are no decorations 
or miniatures. 

Perhaps this Ms. is known to more scholars than one,— 
it may even have been printed, but this latter possibility 
constitutes a risk which has often to be run, and, should the 
possibility be a fact, I shall be grateful if whoever is in a 
position to increase my information will do so. 


| 
| 
| 
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scripts,’’ and bearing the number 28790, contains 
four short poems, copied about the middle of the 
fifteenth century by ascribe whose handwriting is 
of the cursive type known as debased Gothic. In 
his valuable Recueil de Fac-similés d’ Ecritures du 
Ve au XVIF Sitcle, Paris, 1904, Mr. Maurice 
Prou offers a specimen closely resembling the ms. 
in question. See Pl. xxxvu, upper document, 
dated 1446. Another specimen of the same style 
is to be found in N. de Wailly’s Eléments de Paléo- 
graphie, TI, 262, Pl. x. Yet, though the hand- 
writing of medieval scribes is far more uniform 
than modern handwriting, identity of style is not 
implied in the present case. We may safely sur- 
mise that this Ms. originated between 1430 and 
1470. Furthermore the writer’s language and 
style belong to this period rather than to the very 
beginning or end of the century. The ms. seems 
to contain no allusion definite enough to afford 
another means of dating the poems in it. That 
they all originated at the same time is most 
unlikely ; indeed it is possible that the poem with 
which we are about to deal came into being before 
1430, rather than later, and that it may have 
undergone certain alterations ; or, again, it may 


be merely a belated specimen of the particular 
form of literature to which it seems to belong. In 


short, various conjectures are allowable. But we 
should record a remarkable feature. 

There are, as has been said, four poems. First 
comes the Testament de Maitre Pierre de Nesson, a 
thing of very slight literary merit. It covers 
nearly 15 pages, with about 20 verses to the page, 
divided into irregular strophes which are composed 
of octosyllabic lines, riming aa,bb, ete. This 
Testament, like several others of the fifteenth 
century, is pious in tone. It in no wise resembles 
Villon’s two masterpieces. Under the last verse 
are these words : ‘‘ Explicit le testament de maistre 
pierre de nesson.’’ ? 

Next comes a pious ballade, which is followed 
by a dialogue entitled, ‘‘ Bourgogne au bastard et 
Bouton.’’ 13 uninteresting decasyllabic strophes, 
riming aabecb. Fourth and last comes the 
sottie, if such it is, with which we are concerned. 


*A friend writes from Paris that the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has a Ms. catalogued thus: ‘‘ Pierre de Nesson 
—Testament en vers. Ms. f. f. 3887, fols. 219°°-223v9, fol. 
219: 220x 302mm. xv°s.’’ 
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Now the remarkable feature about the ms. is this : 
Scrawled on the first page of the ballade are these 
words, — 
Vostre fol 
J D cleves.”’ 
Again, beneath the Envoi, and in the same hand- 
writing, we read the motto— 
‘«Tout ce que vous vouldrez 
Jean De Cleves.”’ 

No doubt this man was the court fool of the high 
noble, prince, or king to whom this Ms. seems 
once to have belonged,* and as the handwriting 
indicates, Jean de Cléves scribbled in his master’s 
book not long before, or after, the year 1500. The 
jester’s whim, fulfilling the old saw as to fools’ 
names and fools’ faces, lends extraordinary interest 
to this Ms. and makes of it one of the most rare 
and curious documents. For there is no good 
reason to suppose that the signature is a humbug 
or a forgery ; but there is, on the other hand, 
excellent ground for believing that this is one of 
the few examples, if not the only example extant of 
the signature of a court fool. But who was this 
Jean de Cléves? Had he any interest in our piece ? 
Or did he merely avail himself of his special 
privilege as a fool, like many fools before and 
since his time, to mar the ms.? Again, did this 
ms. belong to the fool’s employer, or to the fool? 
These are hard nuts to crack,—at all events they 
are hardly to be answered by any one whom an 
ocean separates from the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the British Museum. There exist, it is true, 
several histories of court fools,* but they are so 
similar that one would only have to skip the title- 
page to imagine that they were but various editions 
of one book, so faithfully does each author cling 
to the facts and methods of his predecessor. 

Whatever the truth may be as to Jean de Cléves, 
the document before us deserves consideration ; for 
not only does it contain many phenomena of 
linguistic interest, but it plainly is a type of 
what we may broadly designate as ‘‘ dramatic 


5 And not a public mountebank or member of a band of . 
sots ; for in that case he would hardly have signed himself 
‘*Vostre fol.’? Another Jean de Cléves, to wit, Jean I, 
duc de Cléves (1419-1481), is several times mentioned by 
Philippe de Commynes. 

*The best is that by A. Gazeau, entitled Les Bouffons 
(1882). 
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literature.’’> The absence of any title is to be 


_ regretted ; for had we a title, we might at least 


know to what kind of literature the piece was 
supposed to belong by the scribe or by its author. 
Having no such indication we are bound to rely 
wholly upon the authority of modern scholars, and 
especially upon that of Mr. Emile Picot, in whose 
scientific study of ‘‘ La sottie en France’’ (Ro- 
mania, 1878) we find the following statements : 
‘* La sottie n’est d’abord qu’un dialogue, presque 
entiérement dénué d’action ; c’est la parade pro- 
prement dite, dont les Menus Propos sont le type ; 
mais peu 4 peu on y introduit une action, qui 
tient tant6t de la moralité, tantét de la farce.’’ 
(See page 248.) ‘‘La seconde espéce de sottie, 
appelée aussi jeu de pois pilés, était un poéme 
dramatique ; c’était, dans le principe du moins, 
une simple fatrasie divisée en couplets et récitée 
en public par des sots ou des badins ; les mémes 
régles étaient applicables aux deux compositions. ’’ 
(See page 237. ) 

How closely our poem fulfills these conditions, 
will be seen. Of the fatrasie, or fatras, Mr. Picot 
has this to say: ‘‘c’est une série de traits et de 
mots disparates qui n’ont d’autre liaison que la 
rime. L’extréme diversité des vers qui se suivent, 
le brusque passage d’une idée 4 une autre, |’amon- 
cellement des proverbes et des allusions satiriques 
sont les principaux mérites du genre. La fatrasie 
donna naissance 4 deux espéces de sottie: l’une 
destinée a étre récitée dans des concours de rhétori- 
que ; l’autre, au contraire, ayant un caractére 
dramatique.’’ (See pages 236-237. ) 

These three statements constitute an admirably 
clear introduction to the text with which we are 
concerned, and of which we shall cite all but a few 
strophes or verses which are so barren of interest, 
in the opinion of the present writer, that they are 
hardly worth knowing. 

Mr. Picot draws no hard and fast line between 
the fatrasie and the early sottie. Nor would a 
sharp distinction be possible ; for had the ‘‘ play ’”’ 
not grown gradually out of the fatrasie, the laws 


5 Of course our piece is itself essentially undramatic, at 
all events according to modern conceptions ; but so, for 
instance, are not a few of the early farces, notwithstanding 
their original titles ; for they are often mere dialogues 
without the shred of a plot, or even a leading thought, 
and nothing ‘‘ happens.’’ 
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according to which a given literary form develops 
out of one or several earlier forms would be broken. 
Although the documents that illustrate the history 
of the development of literature are not character- 
ised by the smoothness and barely perceptible 
transitions observable in the evolution of purely 
physical things, it would be rash to declare that 
literary development is ever marked by leaps from 
one form to another of an essentially different 
character. 

In considering literary development, two impor- 
tant facts are to be borne in mind: First, that 
men express only a small part of their current 
knowledge or individual ideas at any given mo- 
ment ; secondly, that they always borrow from 
one another or from the works of earlier men, and 
finally that an immense number of medieval docu- 
ments have been lost. This is specially true of 
dramatic, and more still of truly popular dramatic 
literature throughout the Middle Ages. Theatri- 
cal folk enjoyed no copyright then, and endeay- 
oured therefore to keep their stock and store from 
becoming public property. Again, the few copies 
of farces, sotties, etc., in the hands of players, 
whether belonging to some guild or owned by 
random minstrels, whose life was hardly such 
as to preserve their literary possessions from de- 
struction, were mostly thumbed out of existence, 
and when a play or dialogue, or other piece, had 
served its purpose, its natural and all too common 
fate was to disappear for good and all. We must 
thus account for the fact that only three (or, 
rather, four) mss. of Pathelin have survived ; yet 
Pathelin enjoyed a vogue not paralleled by any 
other piece in the Middle Ages. Of these mss. 
one, at least, namely the Harvard ms., was copied 
from a printed text belonging to the group cata- 
logued by Measrs. Piaget and Picot in their edition 
of Guillaume Alexis, vol. 1, pp. 179-182. 

In his comprehensive essay on the sottie, Mr. 
Picot enumerates only twenty-six specimens in all. 
It is not rash to believe that these, along with the 
few specimens added by Mr. Picot in the Recueil 
général des Sotties which he has lately edited * for 
the Société des Anciens Textes, do not constitute a 
hundredth of those that came into being. The 
earliest sottie in his Recueil came into being prob- 


® Only the first volume is at hand. 
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ably between 1410 and 1435. The verses pre- 
sently to be quoted belong, as we have seen, to 
approximately that time. Before quoting them, 
however, it is necessary to make various obser- 
vations. 

Our poem, though sprightly in style and inter- 
esting in matter, is not really poetry. The author 
was fairly clever, but his verses are prose, after 
all. Nor can he be said to have original ideas. 
His vague notions as to right and wrong, as to wis- 
dom and folly, are a part of the feelings that almost 
every thinking man had before the Reformation. 
There is scarce a strophe in his poem that does not 
remind one of something quite like it in Brant’s 
Narrenschiff. There is no ship, to be sure, but 
the idea that folly holds sway is there. And, 
needless to say, this belief, sanctioned in part by 
passages in the Bible, and invigorated further by 
the Feast of Fools, to which custom, it gave in 
turn ample suggestion of drollery, was common a 
good while before Brant compiled his Narrenschiff 
In this particular poem the word coquard is em- 
ployed for sot, but this feature is due no doubt 
to a fancy of the author rather than to any inten- 
tion to distinguish sottie from coquardie or sot from 
coquard. Coquard is merely another word, once 
figurative, but soon rubbed bare of its colour, used 
to describe a sot or fool. When Guillaume Jo- 
ceaume begins to dun Guillemette for the money 
that Pathelin owes him, Guillemette mockingly 
replies : 

‘Ha, Guillaume, 
Tl ne fault point couvrir de chaume 
Ici, ne bailler ces brocars. 
Alés sorner 4 vos cocars, 


A qui vous vouldriez jouer.”’ 
(vv. 531-534). 


And further on (vv. 858-859) the bewildered 
draper demands of Guillemette, — 


Mais comment parle il proprement 
Picard ? Dont vient tel cocardie? 


Examples of cocardie are rare enough in the 
fifteenth century, but coquard occurs times with- 
out number. Whatever special meaning this 
word may have had at the outset, it came in time 
to signify ‘‘fool’’ and little else, though ‘‘ fool ”’ 
is a pretty comprehensive word, as the good 
Sebastian Brant opined. In 1611 Cotgrave de- 
fines the expression thus: ‘‘ Coquard: m. A 
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proud gull, peart goose, quaint fop, saucie doult, 
malapert coxcombe, rash or forward cokes.’’ And 
he adds this saying, ‘‘ Mieux vaut l’ombre d’un 
sage vieillard que les armes d’un jeune coquard : 
Prov. The shadow of an aduised grandsire is 
better than the sword of an adventurous goosecap.’’ 
What this delightful old lexicographer has to say 
of coquarde is equally amusing: ‘‘CoquarRDE. 
bonnet & la coquarde. A Spanish cap, or fashion 
of bonnet used by the most substantiall men of yore ; 
Tearmed so (perhaps) because those that wore of 
them grew thereby the prouder, & presumed the 
more of themselues, also, any bonnet, or cap, 
worne proudly, or peartly on th’ one side.’ Cot- 
grave does not quote cocardie, which had probably 
become obsolete, but he has cocardise: ‘‘ Cocar- 
dise: f. Fond pride, sauciness, presumption, mala- 
pertness, unaduised peartnesse, tiollitie, chearful- 
nesse, cocketnesse.’” About 1530 Palsgrave offered 
cocard as a French equivalent of ‘‘ malapert.’’ 
See L’ Esclaircissement, etc., p. 918. The context 
of our piece makes it pretty clear, furthermore, 
that a cocard (or coquard) was not really a dunce, 
but a silly snob, an upstart, a blunderer, a black- 
guard, a conceited ass, a prattler, a rascally good- 
for-nothing, a spendthrift, ete., ete.; in short, he 
was a fool. In the fifteenth century this word 
had become a fad: by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century it was perhaps forgotten. 

In form alone is our poem dramatic. It has 
not even an embryonic plot, nor is there anything 
about it suggestive of ‘‘ stage business.’’ Doubt- 
less it was spoken by two performers, who may 
have executed a few gestures ; but that they frol- 
icked or went through acrobatic feats (a common 
feature of the true sottie) is most improbable. 
What we have is a mere dialogue, devoid of 
action. ‘There is no consistent differentiation of 
the two speakers, whose character, furthermore, 
does not enter into the piece. They satirize, but 
their satire does not really strike home. No 
definite individual is attacked, nor is any recog- 
nizable government under fire, save that of the 
Pope. But here the taunts are so vague that they 
would apply to the papal court long before the 
Reformation. In short, the satire is much like 
that which Brant later brought to bear in his 
Narrenschiff. 

Not only is our dialogue characterized by satire, 
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but it also contains numerous proverbs or pro- 
verbial locutions (See verses 12, 13, 27, 74, 100, 
146, 150, 180, 201, 204, 228, 230, 231, 232, 233- 
234," 258, 260). The heaping up of proverbs 
marks, as Mr. Picot has said, the primitive form 
of the sottie known as a fatrasie. 

In one significant characteristic our dialogue 
differs especially from the twenty-six specimens 
described and quoted from by Mr. Picot. With 
the exception of the first two strophes, which are 
octosyllabic, all the verses contain ten syllables. 
There are several examples of decasyllabic verse 
in the sotties catalogued by Mr. Picot, but they 
are of no great length. Perhaps the writer of 
the piece before us found that he was hampered by 
the shorter line; or it may be that our dialogue 
was originally octosyllabic and that whoever re- 
vamped it preferred the decasyllabic line, to 
which measure he changed all but the two stanzas 
mentioned. 

As to the rime, we may call attention to trom- 
per and enfer (vv. 195 and 198). The rime 
order is aabccb throughout. 

The text, which now follows the introduction, 
differs from that of the ms. only in that certain 
tediously irrelevant strophes or verses have been 
omitted, that capitals have been more liberally 
used, and that the whole piece has been punctu- 
ated so as to bring out what each sentence seemed 
to mean. Abbreviations in the ms. are indicated 
by italics. All numbers and diacritical marks 
are mine. 

Tue Text. 
L’acteur (i. e., ’auteur).! 
1 Apres les princes et les dames,” 
Et les gouges de maintes games,° 


7 « Baillez lui la massue 
A cellui qui cuide estre 
Plus subtil que son maistre, 
Et sans raison l’argue.’’ 
—Charles d’ Orléans, 11, 99. 


1“ A yous seul, comme a nostre acteur, devons louange,”’ 

etc. —Words of the seraphim in A. Greban’s Mistere de la 
ion, 334-5. 

After hearing about,’’ etc.; or, Now that the 
princes, ete., have had their turn.’’ 

3 Cf. Charles d’ Orléans, Héricault’s ed., Paris, 1896, Vol. 
p. 32, Chan. 

Trop entré en la haulte game, 
Mon cueur, d’ut, ré, mi, fa, sol, la, 
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Demande‘ tour de prothocolle,5 
Qui de cocquarts fait mension, 
Escript 4 la correction 

6 De ceulx qui sont de telle escole. 


Responce. 


7 Tant qu’est 4 moy, Je suis content 

Que me desclairez plainnement 
Des coquars la forme ® é maniere, 
Sans faire 4 quelqung blasme ou tort, 
Et aussi par vostre rapport 

12 Lequel’ doit porter la baniere. 

L’acteur. 

13 Cocquart mignot* qui descongnoit® la giche,” 
Ja soit venu ™ de basse et humble place, 
Qui aux plus grans se veult comparer, 
Meismes leur est en son tort leur desplaire, 


Doit pou durer et fin obscure faire,— 
18 Voire et eust il Roy vueillant le porter! 


Responce. 


19 Se ung compains est de petit lieu venu, 
Et de poure ' tant plus est il tenu 


Fut ja pieca, quant l’afola 
Le trait du regart de ma Dame. 


Cf., also, this from the Blason de faulses amours by Guil- 
laume Alexis (ed. by Piaget and Picot, vol. 1, p. 209) : 


Mais, quant de femme 
Congnoit la game, 
Lors devient melancolieux. 

‘First pers. sing. 

5 Protocolle scarcely seems to have here precisely any of 
the meanings recorded by Du Cange ; nor does it seem to 
signify ‘‘ prompter,’’ as it so often did during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and even at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Verse 5 indicates pretty clearly that protocolle 
is at least an imaginary list of a satirical character. In a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Chambrire a louer,’’ Crestofle de Bordeaux 
(fl. c. 1550) distinctly uses protocolle to mean ‘‘ prompter.’’ 


‘* Point ne me faut de protocolle, 
[says the chambriére 4 louer] 
Car je scay mon roolle par coeur.’ 
Anciennes Poésies Frangoises, 1, 99. 


®In the scholastic sense of forma, the essential nature of 
anything. 

7 Quel coquard. Fop,”’ ““swell.”’ 

9 Does not know,”’ ‘‘ has never tasted.’’ 

10Seems to be a figurative expression meaning ‘‘ hard 
work.’”’ See Littré, s. v. Gdche, No. 1. 

Even though,” ete. 

This awkward verse seems to mean that the coquard 
displeases the great by his bungling. 

being poor,’”’ etc. From Yvain (Foerster’s 
ed., Halle, 1902, v. 61 ff.) another somewhat similar et 
may be cited : 
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De poursievir * pour avoir quelquechose, 
Faire’ son fait en publicque ou a part ; 
Sil s’oublie, je le tiens pour cocquart, 
24 Et pour meschant ' (ainsi me dit ma glose). 


L’acteur. 


25 Cocquart,'’ vanteur de femmes oi n’a’® rien(z), 
D’ autres aussy dont a eu quelque bien, 
Et est herault meismes de sa vaillance. 
Quiert jeu de dés, et fait mestier d’estre yvre ; 
Vit souffreteux, quelque argent qu’on ly lyvre, 
30 Et souvent meurt par ung coup de meschance.™ 


Responce. 


31 Aucunesfois, pour faire seigneur rire, 
N’a point de mal d’aucune chose dire, 
Prenonz que soit mensonge ou vérité. 
Baveurs,” menteurs, joueurs de dés, yvrongnes, 
Font 4 la foiz sy trésbien leur besongnes 
36 Qu’ilz s’en treuvent en grand auctorité. 


Responce (sic). 
37 Cocquart,”! pompeux, qui tout vent et engaige, 
Pour maintenir ung triumphant barnaige. 
Et ne ly chault d’apovrir filz ne filles. 
Pert l’amitié des bons et vertueux, 
Et n’est hantez que de gens vicieux, 
42 Et est digne qu’on le rue a faucille. 


(5 strophes omitted. ) 


L’acteur. 


73 Cocquart,” le clerc qui tant cuide saige estre 
Que sanz son sens ne puist vivre son mestre, 
Ne riens sans ly ne se peult bien conclure ; ° 
Fait passer temps aux compaignonz de sorte 
Qui [%. e. que], se sa mule ou sa hague* fat morte, 


Que que il son conte contoit, 
Et la reine escoutoit, 

Si s’est de lez le roi levee 

Et vint sor aus si a amblee, etc. 


Compare also the et in asentence such as, ‘‘ Plus je le vois, 
et plus je le hais.’’ 

4 Dialectal, no doubt, but to what region does the form 
belong? 

5 “'Tenu de faire.’’ 16 Here in the modern sense. 

" Here, as further on, the definition assumes a dictionary 
style. 

18 May be either personal or impersonal, but see v. 26. 

This whole strophe fits Francois Villon. 

20 «* Hé dieu, que vous avez de bave!”’ cries Guillemette 
to the draper, meaning ‘‘ Goodness! what a prattler you 
are!’’ See Pathelin, 554. Palsgrave defines baver, as 
meaning ‘‘to mocke.’’ See L’ Esclaircissement, p. 938. 

*1 See note 17. 22 See note 17. 

*8 Hague. Neither Littré nor Godefroy gives this word. 
It is simply a dialectal, and probably a Picard, form de- 
rived perhaps from a Germanic word not yet discovered. 
See Murray’s New Eng. Dict., s. v. Hack, also Hackney. 
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78 Le charient plus souef que l’amblure. 
(3 strophes omitted. ) 


(The gist of them is that a coquart excites quarrels 


_and is a trickster. ) 


L’acteur. 


97 Cocquart,* qui scet parler latin congru, 
Jouer d’orguez* et chanter sur le leii, 
Et 4 musicque on ne scet gaire tel ; 
Mais inconstant est comme un cocq au vent. 


101-2 (Of little interest and irrelevant). 


Verses 103-126 are to the effect that a clerk 
who knows how to play ‘‘ orguez,’’ lute and harp, 
will always be more welcome than a master of 
theology, even though the clerk be in rags or 
naked. A coquart who expects to get a benefice 
from the Roman Court without influence, will 
catch a fever for his pains and die, or come home 
all torn like a cur. 

Verses 127-144 are too dull and pointless to be 
worth citing. 


(Here the Ms. gives no indication 
as to who is speaking) 
145 Cocquart est bien cely qui va si loingz 
Pour plonc bailler son or qu’il a és poings,”® 
Et pour vendre sa robbe et son mantel. 
Mourir de fain, de soif, et de froidure, 
Mettant son corps en sy grant aventure ! 
150 — Mieulx ly vaudroit demourer a |’ ostel.”" 


Verses 151-168 are not only thoroughly dull, 
but they shed no light on the interesting question 
as to the various kinds of persons known as coquars. 


(No heading. ) 


169-174. A coquart who sells law and justice 
will go to hell, leaving behind him the money that 
he has unrighteously amassed. 


24 See note 17. 

*5 The zed is merely graphic. Very common after mute 
e in fifteenth century documents. Cf. e. g., beneficez, v. 181. 

6 This verse contains a curious bit of syntax. Doubtless 
it should be thus construed: Cocquart . . . va si loings 
(pour) bailler pour plone son or (i. e. Yor) qu’il a és 
poings. The single pour contains two meanings and serves 
two purposes syntactically ; for pour goes with bailler, 
denoting the end or aim, but also with son or, denoting an 
exchange. For interesting remarks on “ Priipositionen 
gleichzeitig in zweierlei Funktion,’’ see Tobler, Vermischte 
Beitriige, 1, 181 ff., Leipzig, 1886. That we need pour to 
introduce bailler is indicated by its presence before vendre, 
v. 147. 

27 At home.’’ 
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‘‘T am not shocked,’’ says the coquart; ‘‘this 
is the common thing.’’ 


Responce. 


175 De vendre droit je ne m’esbahis mie : * 
Les artilleurs * y gaignent bien leur vie. 
Se ung juge vent pour or ne pour monnoye ® 
Le droit d’autruy, c’est chose constumiere. 
Quant on respand justice en tele maniere, 
180 C’est d’autruy cuir taille[r] large coroye.*! 


L’acteur. 


181 Cocquart,*? qui est vendeur de beneficez, 
Et en ses faiz tout plain de mauvaiz vices,— 


*8 This seems to mean, ‘‘ At the selling of justice I am 
not aghast,’’ rather than ‘‘I am not aghast over selling 
justice.”’ 

9 According to Godefroy, ‘‘celui qui fabriquait des 
armes.’’ The present example, however, certainly offers 
another meaning, but what it may have been would be 
hard to say till the word turns up in a more illuminating 
context. 

% An extremely common locution, meaning simply 
‘*for money.’’ 

51 Littré cites Le Petit Jehan de Saintré, 24. Cotgrave 
(1611) cites this proverb and translates, ‘‘To spend liber- 
ally on another man’s purse.”’ In a collection of proverbs 
made about 1450 by Estienne Legris, and published by 
E. Langlois in the Bibl. de ? Ecole des Ch., vol. 60, p. 579, 
this proverb appears thus: ‘‘ D’autruy cuir large coroie.”’ 
In a footnote Langlois cites this Latin version : 


‘*In propriis rebus laus est si largus haberis 
Dedecus alterius res large donando mereris.’’ 


The oldest example of this proverb known to me occurs in 
the fabliau Du Prestre Qu’ on Porte (See the Recueil général 
et complet des Fabliaux, Vol. tv, p. 26) :— 


Et on voit avenir tous tans 
C’on fait d’autrui larges corroies. 


The omission of the word cuir shows that this proverb 
must have been familiarly known for a good while before 
it got into this version of the fabliau Du Prestre Qu’ on 
Porte; but what is the approximate date of the oldest ms. 
containing it? Unfortunately we are left in the dark on 
that point; yet it is highly probably that the oldest ms. 
belongs to the thirteenth, rather than to the fourteenth 
century. 
In Charles d’ Orléans we find two other locutions worth 

citing here : 

Et quant tenez le bout de la courroye, 

Ung estrangier si le vous vient oster. 

I, 145. 
Cuident ilz du monde tenir 
Tous les deux boutz de la courroye? 


See Héricault’s ed., Paris, 1896. 
82 See note 17. 
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Faulx notaires, procureurs, advocas, 
Tous courtisains ** usans de symonye. . . . 
Que fera Dieu d’ une telle dragie?* 

186 Il pugnira chascun selon son cas. 


Verses 187-192 are devoid of interest. 


L’acteur. 


193 Cocquart * qui va mengeant les crucefiz, 
En barbetant par ces ** monstiers toudiz. 
Il cuide bien nostre bon dieu tromper, 
Par mauvaise et faulse ypocrisie. 
Od ira * il quant il perdra la vie? 
198 Il s’en yra tout droit au puis d’enfer. 
Responce 
199 Tel ne fait ** point tant qu’d nous 4 reprendre.® 
Dieu scet trop bien 4 quel fin il veult “ tendre. 
Aucunz le font pour abattre le pain." 
Et a la fois il donne bonne exemple 


Aux ignoranz d’aourer dieu en son temple,— 
204 Posé* qu’ils font 4 dieu barbe d’ estrain.® 


L’acteur 
205-210 Not to the point. 

Responce 
211-216 Not to the point. 

L’acteur 


217 Cocquart congnoiz qui en parlant s’escoute. 


This form differs slightly from any hitherto cited. 
Modern French has borrowed from the Italian. By cour- 
tisains the author seems to be alluding to men at the papal 
court. 

54 * Gang,”’ “‘crew.’’ 55 See note 17. 

36 Here, as often in Old French, not more demonstrative 
than the modern definite article. 

87 A common hiatus, regular in the older verse. 

8% This locution, so frequent in Old French, is often 
equivalent to our English ‘‘It does not do to... .” 
Our English locution, however, is generally negative, 
whereas the Old French may be either negative or positive. 

89 This verse seems to mean, ‘Such and such a one it 
does not do so well for any one else to chide as for us,’’ 
but the sense is obscure. 

Jl refers to Dieu. 

“1A violent metaphor, on the analogy of Abaitre du 
bois, abattre de la besogne, etc. 

“Granted that,’’ “even though.” 

43 «¢ Semblablement ceux qui disent faire barbe de fouerre 
a Dieu en vsent abusivement au lieu de gerbe de fouerre: 
Qui est vn prouerbe tiré de la Bible, & usurpé contre ceux 
qui offroient seulement 4 Dieu des gerbes de paille, faignans 
offrir gerbes de bled, pensans appaiser Dieu par vne trom- 
perie, lequel toutesfois cognoist le fonds, & interieur de nos 
pensées.’’ Pasquier, Les Recherches de la France, ed. of 
1633, Liure Huictiesme, Chapitre Lxu, p. 787. 
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S’on parle lui, fait semblant qu’ il n’ oist goucte, 
Et ne lui chault s’on le gabbe ou mocque, 
Mais qu’on * yuelle ses bourdes escouter. 
Tel sot doit on vray cocquart nommer, 
222 Et publier partout a son de clocque.*® 


Responce 
223 Ilz sont aucunz qui vont aucunesfois 
Par les rues, parlant, preschant des doiz, 
Qui ne pensent point 4 tromper autruy. 
Ils sont d’ autres qui ne font que mentir, 
‘Et en mentant prendent tout leur plaisir. 
228 Qui menteur oist,*' il fait beaucop “ pour luy. 


L’acteur 
229 Cocquart goutteux, lequel cuide estre amé, 
Du josne * cuir est bien souvent armé. 
On ne l’ayme se n’est pour Dan Denier, 
Et l’affule © on de la houche ™ Gillet. 


“Thesis purely graphic. Fifteenth-century scribes and 
printers had a craze for so-called etymological letters, and 
they strewed them at random. Scavoir isthe most common 
example. In Le Roy’s Pathelin (about 1486) we find at 
vy. 619 moisne for moine? This etymologizing tendency had 
begun long before the fifteenth century. 

«Provided that.” 

‘6 Cloque for cloche does not necessarily imply that the 
author came from Picardy or Berry. He needed a word 
to rime with mocque and borrowed his form from a familiar 
dialect, precisely as poets and rimesters do nowadays. As 
to the expression, compare Charles d’Orléans, Héricault’s 
ed., m, 202: 

Crié soit 4 la clochete, 
Par les rues, sus et jus, ete. 


*" See note 44. 

8 Beaucoup is common in the fifteenth century. 

* Josne, with its spurious s is a frequent representative 
of juvenis, but the josne found here means “‘ yellow.’? The 
line seems to contain an allusion to the yellow, leathern 
hue of gouty skin. 

5° Cf. Aucassin et Nicolette, Suchier’s edition, Paderborn, 
1903, p. 28 :—‘‘ Et estoit afulés d’une cape,”’ etc. 

5! Houche is perhaps a Norman form of the modern housse 
(Old French houce and housse). In their edition of Guil- 
laume Alexis, Messrs. Piaget and Picot comment that roche 
in the saying, 


“Tel cuide avoir jeune cheval 
Qui achate une vieille roche’? — 


Vol. 1, p. 85, is a ‘‘forme normande pour rosse.’’ 

That Gaston Paris was right in believing the word gilet to 
be the diminutive of the name Gil(1)e (<< Aegidius) seems 
to me to be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt, not only 
by the example in the text with which we are dealing, but 
also by another far more interesting and corroborative 
example to be found in the fabliau Des Vins D’ Ouan 
(x11 in the Recueil général et complet des Fabliauz). Here 
it is: 
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A tel cocquart baillez lui le fouet,™ 
234 Pour chasser hors tous les chiens du monstier. 


Verses 235-252 do not enlighten the reader as to 
the nature of coquarts, and, as they are otherwise 
uninteresting, they may well be omitted. 


[L’acteur. ] 


253 Tous ces cocquars cy nommez en commun, 
En leur malfaiz ne veul porter quelqun, 
Maiz je vous dy, et de ce vous souviengne, 
Qu’on ne doit point un malfaiteur reprendre 
Vilainnement, sans son cas bien entendre ; 
258 Car il n’est mal dont quelque bien ne viengne. 


[Responce] 


259 Sy vous respons, et en ce point conclu, 
Que il n’est vice qu’il n’ait quelque vertu, 
Tant soit meschant nes (sic) de petitte estoffe. 
Il est ainsi, et tousjours a esté, 
Et se en voulez savoir la vérité, 

264 Demandés le (sic) 4 ung bon philosophe. 


Explicit. 


RicHARD HOLBROOK. 
Columbia University. 


MS. LONGLEAT 258—A CHAUCERIAN 
CODEX. 


Among the manuscripts of interest to students 
of Chaucer and his followers there are a number 
in private possession, to which, in spite of the 


Ne sai quels sont [les vins] a la Rocele. 
Menesterels, qui de viele 
Soloient les gens solacier, 

Ne se savent od porchacier. 

Que la bone gent est troublée 
Por ce que !’en lor a emblée 

La trés bone houce Gilet, 

Qui les marchiez fere fesoit 

Et les bones gens assambler ; 

Cil n’avoit pooir de trambler 
Qui l’avoit en son dos vestue ; 
Or s’est en tel leu embatue 

Que il covient trop grant avoir 
Qui la veut en pou d’eure avoir ; 
Les povres genz s’en souferront 
Qu’ en cest an ne l’afubleront, 
Que trop avons mauvese anée. 

52 Ordinarily the phrase is “‘bailler la massue,’’ and 
massue means the marotte, or ‘‘ bauble,’’ carried by jesters. 
See the citation above from Charles d’ Orléans, and note 1 
in Piaget and Picot’s edition of Guillaume Alexis, vol. 1, 
p- 138. 
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liberality of their owners, access must always be 
somewhat more difficult than to those reposing 
in national or academic collections. Such a codex 
is the manuscript known as ‘‘ Longleat 258,”’ in 
the library of the Marquess of Bath, usually 
deposited at Longleat House, Warminster, Wilt- 
shire, but by the courtesy of its owner placed at the 
British Museum for my use in the summer of 1903. 

Although this manuscript possesses no high 
degree of intrinsic excellence, its relation to the 
interesting Bodleian group Fairfax 16—Bodley 
638—Tanner 346—Digby 181 in the Chaucerian 
texts, and its kinship to them and to the prints of 
Lydgate’s Temple of Glass in its copy of that poem 
(see Schick’s edition for the E. E. T. 8.) give it 
a good deal of significance, and also render it 
something of a puzzle to Chaucer-students. 

The codex is a small volume,’ in modern bind- 
ing, with the bookplate of Thomas Baron Thynne 
of Warminster, 1704. Of 147 leaves, paper 
quires in vellum covers. The paper folios are 83 
by 54 inches, the vellum a trifle smaller, and 
irregularly cut. With modern pagination. At 
the top of 1a is written ‘‘Constat John Thynne’? ; 
—John Thynne died 1580. The first leaf’ is vel- 
lum, the next six paper, 8 and 9 vellum, 10-15 
paper, 16, 17 vellum, 18-23 paper, 24, 25 vellum, 
26-31 paper, 32 vellum. According to a note by 
Henry Bradshaw, inserted loose at this point, ‘‘a 
quire, here missing, consisted of 16 leaves, 3 
stanzas to the page. The Flower and the Leaf 
would begin on the first page, and end on the last 
leaf but one with one stanza only on the page, the 
rest of the page and the back of the leaf being 
blank. The last leaf of the quire contained the 
first six stanzas of the Complaint of Mars.”’ 

The verso of 32 is blank. Folio 49, now the 
next after 32, is vellum, 50-55 are paper, 56, 57 
vellum, 58-63 paper, 64, 65 vellum, 66-71 paper, 
72, 73 vellum, 74-79 paper, 80, 81 vellum, 82-87 
paper, 88, 89 vellum, 90-95 paper, 96, 97 vellum, 
98-103 paper, 104, 105 vellum, 106-110 paper, 
111, 112 vellum, 113-118 paper, 119, 120 vellum, 
121-126 paper, 127, 128 vellum, 129-135 paper, 


136, 137 vellum, 138-146 paper, 147 vellum.- 


1Tt may be remarked here that the ms. is briefly 
and erroneously described in the Third Report of the 
Historical mss. Commission, pp. 188-89 ; ep. Schick, loc. 
cit., pp. XXiv—xxv. 
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Written almost entirely in one hand, of late xv 

or early xvi century, three stanzas to the page, 

with certain tricks of spelling or dialect noticeable 
throughout, e. g., dud for did, theim for them. 

(See Schick as cited.) Other writing in the ms. 

is as follows :—Running titles frequently at top of 

versos in a slovenly hand later than that of the 
scribe ; three stanzas entered on fol. 32a, according 
to Schick by John Thynne ; a gap in the last poem 
of the codex filled in by a still later hand ; a few 
corrections and supplied lines apparently by the 
same scribe who entered the running titles. The 
original writing is faded in portions, especially on 
the vellum leaves. No formal headings, colored 
capitals, catchwords, or notes of authorship ; the 

stanzas are well spaced and evenly written in a 

small legible current hand, but no excellence or 

pains in execution is anywhere evident. Most of 
the poems have brief colophons. On the verso of 

147 is a table of contents in Latin, apparently by 

the scribe, from which we see that two entries at 

the beginning of the codex, as well as The Flower 
and the Leaf, have been lost. This table of con- 

tents (printed Chaucer Society, Odd Teats, p. 251) 

is as follows : 

Littera directa cupidinis amatoribus 
Vnum carmen 

Templum vitreum 

De folio et flore 

Exclamacio Martis 

Exclamacio de morte pietatis 
Congregacio dominarum 
Exclamacio Annelide contra Arcite 
Parliamentum auium 

De oculo & corde 

La bele dame sans mercy 

De rustico & aue 

On the flyleaf facing this a modern hand has 

repeated the items in pencil ; but the first is mis- 

read and the second left blank as undecipherable. 
The present contents of the Ms. are : 

(1) Lydgate’s Temple of Glass. foll. 1a—32a. 
Colophon and last two lines at top of 32a. 
The poem was edited by Dr. Schick in 1891 
for the E. E. T. S. Other mss. are Univ. 
Libr. Cambr. Gg 4, 27, Brit. Mus. Adds. 
16165, Magdalen Coll. Cambr. Pepys 2006, 
Bodl. Libr. Fairfax 16, Bodley 638, and 
Tanner 346. | 
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(2) Three stanzas by ‘‘ Rycharde Hattfeld’’ in- 
serted on 32a; Fliigel, Neuengl. Lesebuch, 
p- 39, prints another text from ms. Adds. 
17492. 32b is blank ; gap in the ms. at this 
point as described. 

(3) Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars. foll. 49a-54b. 
Imperfect at beginning as noted. Printed 
by the Chaucer Society, Suppl. Par. Texts, 
p- 141. 

(4) Chaucer’s Pity. foll. 55a-57b. Printed by 
the Chaucer Society, Odd Tests, p. 251. 

(5) The Assembly of Ladies. foll. 58a-75b. 
Printed by Skeat, Chaucerian and Other 
Pieces, p. 380, from the text in Thynne’s 
1532 Chaucer, with mention of copies in Mss. 
Adds. 34360 and Trin. Coll. Cambr. R. 3, 
19, but no mention of this Ms. Some of his 
textual notes, ¢. g., that on line 61, become 
more complete if one observes that the mis- 
takes of the (William) Thynne print of 
1532 reflect those of the Thynne manuscript 
here described, which belonged to William 
Thynne’s nephew, Sir John Thynne, the 
builder of Longleat and one of the ‘‘ over- 
seers’’ of his uncle’s will. Sir John was the 
direct ancestor of the Marquesses of Bath. 

(6) Chaucer’s Anelida and Arcite. foll. 76a—84a. 
Printed by the Chaucer Society, Suppl. Par. 
Teats, pp. 37 ff. 84b is blank. 

(7) Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules. foll. 85a- 
101a. Printed by the Chaucer Society, Suppl. 
Par. Texts, pp. 1 ff. 101b is blank. 

(8) The Eye and the Heart. foll. 102a-119a. 
Without colophon. 103 stanzas of eight 
lines ; a dispute between the eye and the 
heart as to which is to blame for a hopeless 
love. See the Disputatio inter Cor et Oculum, 
in Wright’s Latin Poems of Walter Mapes, 
Camden Society, 1841. The last stanza of 
the poem is on fol. 119a; the rest of that 
leaf is blank. 

(9) La Belle Dame sans Mercy, by Sir Richard 
Ros. foll. 120a-136b. Printed by Skeat, 
Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 299, from 
the Thynne Chaucer of 1532 ; the copies in 
Fairfax 16, Harley 372, Univ. Libr. Cambr. 
Ff. 1, 6, Trin. Col. Cambr. R 3, 19 
are there mentioned, but not the Longleat. 
The Harley copy was printed by Furnivall 
in Polit., Relig., and Love Poems. E. E. 
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T. 8. 1886, p. 52 ff. Gréhler’s disserta- 
tion, Breslau, 1886, was based only on 
the Harley ms. The transposition of stanzas 
in some of the mss. is noted by Skeat, doc. 
cit., p. liv, and affords a first clue to their 
relations. 

(10) Lydgate’s Churl and Bird. foll. 137a- 
147a. Other copies are in mss. Lansdowne 
699, its sister Leyden Voss. 9 (see Robinson 
in Harvard Studies, v: 187), Harley 116, 
Cotton Caligula A ii, Trin. Coll. Cambr. R. 
8, 19, Univ. Libr. Cambr. Hh 4, 12, and 
Kk1,6. <A fragment is in Ch. Ch. Coll. Ox- 
ford 152. Printed twice by Caxton, by Pyn- 
son, by de Worde, by Mychell, by Copland, 
by Ashmole in his Theatrum Chemicum Brit- 
annicum, 1652, by Sir M. M., Sykes for the 
Roxburghe Club, 1818, from Caxton’s second 
edition, by Halliwell in his edition of Lyd- 
gate’s minor poems for the Percy Society, 
1840, from the Harley ms. Three stanzas of 
this poem, on fol. 145a, are a later insertion, 
as above described ; fol. 145b and all of fol. 
146 are blank, but the single (final) stanza 
51 and the colophon, on fol. 147a, are again 
in the writing of the usual scribe. Stanzas 
49 and 50 of the poem are wanting, not 
supplied by the copyist who repaired the 
mutilation. 


It will be observed that the poems of this codex 
are of much the same tone, allegorical and rhe- 
torical complaints or ‘‘strifes’’ filling most of the 
volume. The compiler thus seems to have exer- 
cised some selection among the material accessible 
to him ; and this uniformity of taste suggests the 
possibility that the copyist was also the owner. 
The relation between this Thynne ms. and the 
Thynne edition of Chaucer in 1532 can perhaps be 
determined when the reissue of the latter, soon to 
appear from the Clarendon Press, is before stu- 
dents ; and the relation between Longleat 258 and 
the Bodleian group of mss. already mentioned I 
hope to treat in a detailed analysis of that valuable 
set of Chaucer codices. To these ends I have tran- 
scribed numbers 5, 8, 9, and 10 of the Longleat. 


ELEANOR Prescott HAMMOND. 
The University of Chicago. 
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‘*SUPERCILIA JUNCTA.”’ 


Mr. G. P. Krapp in a recent number of Mop. 
Lana. Nores (vol. x1x, p. 235) has a note on 
the lines : 


‘¢ And, save hir browes joyneden y-fere, 
Ther nas no lak, in ought I can espyen,”’ 


in Chaucer’s description of Criseyde (7. & C. Bk. 
v, 813-814). He cites the sources of this detail in 
Dares, Benoit de Sainte-More, and Guido delle 
Colonne from my Chaucer’s Indebtedness to Guido 
delle Colonne, p. 81, although he omits an impor- 
tant variant of the Roman de Troie, 5261, 
‘* Mais ces sorcilles li joigneient’’ 

I have cited elsewhere /. ¢., p. 156. He further 
points out that the ‘‘supercilia juncta’’ were not 
noted as a defect by Dares, and that the Greek 
equivalent oivoppvs denoted an embellishment. 
But the statement ‘‘who it was—whether Isaac 
Porphyrogenitus, or Johannes Malalas, Manasses, 
or Tzetzes—first turned this grace with which 
Criseyde started on her career, into a defect, I am 
unable to say,’’ needs comment for more than one 
reason. 

In Malalas the description of Briseis is found, 
not among the ‘‘ Portraits’’ (ed. Bonn, 103, 11 
ff.) as in Dares but in the account of the capture 
of Legopolis by Achilles, and here (101, 17, ef. 
éxAoyy ivropav in Cramer, Anecdota, 11, p. 203, 8) 
avvoppus no more denotes a defect than it does in 
the description of Philoctetes (104, 3), Priam 
(105, 8) and Ulysses (Is. Porph. in Polemonis 
Declamationes, ed. Hinck, 81, 18). The work 
of Isaac, which is based upon that of Malalas (cf. 
Noack, Philol. Suppl., v1, p. 409 ; Fiirst, Philol. 
Lx, p. 240) omits this episode (Cf. 60, 2 ; 69, 6 
ff.). The episode, but not the description of 
Briseis is found in Johannes Antiochensis (ed. 
Heinrich, 7, 5: ef. F'rst, Philol. ux, p. 254, n. 
53 ; Lxi, p. 595) and in Cedrenus (ed. Bonn, 
221, 22; 222, 6). Her name is not even men- 
tioned by Manasses, according to whom the cause 
of Achilles’s wrath was the unjust condemnation 
of Palamedes (ed. Bonn, 1277-1283 ; cf. Fiirst, 
Philol. tx, p. 337). Finally Tzetzes (c. 1150) 
who is indebted to Malalas for details in his des- 
cription of Briseis (Antehomerica, 355 ff. ; ef. 
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Fiirst, J. ¢., p. 343) qualifies this facial character- 
istic as a defect with the same emphasis as the 
contemporary French writer ; 


dadpov pedidwoa, civopprs 8’ eidero Eurns.”’ 


But this similarity of opinion in Tzetzes and 
Benoit is not due to the indebtedness of one to the 
other, or of both to a common source, but to a 
common standard of beauty, according to which 
they interpreted the statement they found in their 
several authorities, whose ultimate source was the 
Greek Dictys. That joined eyebrows were con- 
sidered a mark of beauty by both the Greeks and 
Romans—as it has always been so considered by 
the Oriental peoples—has been fully set forth by 
Furst (Philol. tx1, pp. 385-388). He, how- 
ever, does not fail to note the exceptional unfavor- 
able opinion of this feature, given by writers on 
physiognomy. A study of the influence of physiog- 
nomical treatises on popular conceptions of beauty 
has still to be written, but a specific instance of 
the physiognomists’ conception that this facial 
characteristic was the mark of a gloomy and 
soured person (Fiirst, 7. ¢., p. 387) is to be found 
in the cited verse of Tzetzes, where ovvodpus denotes 
a moral as well as a physical characteristic. 

The same unfavorable moral characterization is 
found in Medizeval Occidental versions of a treatise 
on physiognomy (cf. e. g. R. Steele, Lydgate’s 
and Burgh’s Secrees of Old Philisoffres, 2612 ff. ; 
Three Prose Versions of the Secreta Secretorum, pp. 
115, 230, 233 ; Hist. litt., xx1, 216, 224) out- 
side of the fact that it was considered a great 
physical defect. Slightly marked eyebrows was 
one of the attributes of the ideal feminine beauty 
of French poets from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century (Cf. Oeuvres de Eustache Deschamps, vol. 
x1, ed. G. Raynaud, pp. 272-273 ; Gui de Bour- 
gogne, ed. Guessard et Michelant, p. 54), and 
nowhere is this characteristic more emphasized 
than in Chaucer’s description in the Miller’s Tale 
of the carpenter’s wife, 


‘*Ful smale y-pulled were hir browes two.’’ 
(C. T. B. 59; cf. Rom. of the Rose, 529). 


Assuredly in this respect Alison is the antithesis 
of Criseyde. 
Grorce L. Hamitron. 


University of Michigan. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


The Meistersinger of Niinberg von Richard Wag- 
ner. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by W. P. Bicrtow, Associate Professor of 
German and Music, Amherst College. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Amer. Book Co., 
1904. 


The ever-growing demand for texts for parallel 
reading in advanced classes in German is by no 
means met by our energetic publishers. Each 
year brings new editions from Goethe and Schiller 
and adds to the pile of short stories by modern 
writers, already accessible in sufficiently good 
editions, while few of the chief works of Romantic 
or Post-Classical authors are to be had in Ameri- 
can dress. So long as little of Tieck, Stifter, 
Auerbach, Ludwig, Keller and C. F. Meyer and 
nothing whatever from Brentano, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, Morike, Hebbel, Fontane and Wagner, 
appears in our American book catalogues, the 
publishers could well afford to let the dust settle a 
bit before bringing out with English apparatus 
the latest works of present-day realists and neo- 
romanticists. 

Gratitude is therefore due to Professor Bigelow 
for presenting us with so neat and attractive an 
edition of Wagner’s Meistersinger. Though there 
are perhaps few who are willing to call this ‘‘the 
one German opera,’’ as the editor does in his pref- 
ace, there is hardly one who will deny its title as 
the most German of Wagner’s works. It is like- 
wise the most difficult work, both from the stand- 
point of the philologist and the musical critic, not 
to speak of the biographical problems which are 
involved. Wagner’s language, always difficult for 
undergraduates, becomes in the Meistersinger, with 
its aroma of Altdeutschland, almost hopeless ; and 
the technique of the Meistergesang requires very 
eareful handling, if the work is to be really 
available for high-schools and colleges. We fear 
that the present work will make the impression 
that the difficulties of the task have been some- 
what underestimated. Assuredly one who has 
‘‘collected and carefully sifted the large body of 
literature on the subject,’’ as the editor has done, 
should be impressed with the absolute necessity for 
a somewhat larger frame than has been here given 
to Wagner’s text. 
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After an effective characterization of the work 
in the Preface, the editor devotes an Introduction 
of sixteen pages to the art of the Meistersinger and 
the genesis of Wagner’s opera-drama. What is 
said regarding the origin of the Meistergesang 
(pp. 7-9), otherwise good, omits the important 
fact that the latter was a direct development out 
of the Minnesang through such transitional phases 
as are represented by Frauenlob and Regenbogen ;* 
nor is any mention made of the growth of the 
holdseligen Kunst on the Rhine and its subsequent 
wanderings toward Middle and South Germany, 
although this statement may also be regarded as 
axiomatic.” The list of twelve old Masters can 
hardly be dismissed as needing ‘‘no comment”’ 
(p. 9), even for parallel reading in undergraduate 
courses ; and the statement that ‘‘these men’’ 
spread the blissful art surely needs to be cleared 
up. Further, it should be made clear (p. 10) 
that the Tabulatur was in no sense a code of gen- 
eral application. The Strassburg Tabulatur of 
1493 is the first of a long list, of which the 
‘*Schuelzettel zw Niirnberg’’ of 1540 is the oldest 
living survivor, all of them more or less inde- 
pendent in origin and varying widely in content.* 

The fact is, it is impossible to give a lucid and 
accurate statement of Wagner’s conception of the 
Meistersinger and their technique without mention 
of Johann Christoph Wagenseil, whose Buch von 
der Meistersiinger holdseliger Kunst‘ was the 
Bayreuth master’s sole authority on this subject. 
Wagner’s deviations from his source have been 
noted in part by Mey and others : that no mention 
of what is traditional and what is Wagnerian finds 
a place in the present edition is assuredly sacrifi- 
cing too much to brevity. 

The editor’s statement that Wagner’s twelve 
Meistersinger lived in the seventeenth century (p. 


1Gervinus, Geschichte d. d. Dichtung, 5. Aufl., 1, 156 ff. 

* Gervinus, 01, 451, 454. Scherer, Geschichte d. d. Litt., 
8. Aufl., 252. Mey, Der Meistergesang in Geschichte und 
Kunst, Lpzg., 1901, p. 11. Genée, Hans Sachs und seine 
Zeit, Lpzg., 1894, p. 254. 

5 Martin, Die Meisterstinger von Strassburg, Strassb., 1882, 
p-1. Plate, Kunstausdriicke der Meistersinger, Strassburger 
Diss., 1887, p. 2 ff. 

‘Printed as Anhang to the author’s De civitate Nori- 
bergensi commentatio, Altdorfi Noricorum 1697, pp. 433-576, 
a book which has become quite rare. So far as is known 
to the reviewer, the only copy accessible in the East is in 
the Astor Library. 
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10), is probably an oversight for sixteenth century. 
Wagner follows Wagenseil here very closely ;° 
and although it has been shown that the latter 
jumbles together men from different times, it is 
certain that Wagner means to give a picture from 
the classic period of the Meistergesang, the period 
of Hans Sachs.® 

Wagner follows Wagenseil in locating the 
Freiung (Act I.) in the Katharinenkirche, he 
follows his own artistic intuition in making the 
setting of the final scene, which may be described 
as a Freisingen, a meadow on the Pegnitz. The 
editor’s statement (p. 10) that the meetings were 
held in St. Catharine’s church was true for the 
seventeenth century, not for Hans Sachs’ day.’ 

Again, Professor Bigelow follows Waguer rather 
than Wagner’s authority with regard to the Mei- 
sterkrénung. Walther is crowned for his successful 
Preislied, and is decorated with the ‘‘ David’’ as 
a badge of admission into the guild (pp. 132, 
133),* a reversal of the actual procedure of the 
Meistersinger, dictated by artistic considerations.® 

On the other hand, the editor’s analysis of the 
form of the Mastersong (p. 11) finds warrant 
neither in Wagner nor in tradition. Bar was the 
name generally given to the whole song, Gesatz to 
the single strophe."° Wagenseil is clear on this 
point,” as is Wagner also in the first act : 

‘* Ein ‘ Bar’ hat manch’ Gesiitz’ und Gebiind’ ! 28, 24,2 
‘* Kin jedes Meistergesanges Bar 
stell ordentlich ein Gemiisse dar 
aus unterschiedlichen Gesiitzen.’’? 47, 10-12. 


In Act III, however, Bar and Gesitz appear as 
one and the same : 


5 The names appear in part in Hans Sachs’ second Schul- 
kunst, Cf. Genée, pp. 74, 102 and 574, where minor varia- 
tions on Wagner’s part are noted. 

® Goetze, Archiv f. Litt. V, 281, raises doubts as to a 
number of Wagenseil’s statements. Cf. Plate, p. 5, for 
one of the latter sources, Morhof’s Unterricht von d. d. 
Sprache und Poesie, 1682. 

™Mummenhoff — ‘‘ Die Singschulordnung vom Jahre 
1616/35 und die Singstiitten der Meistersinger’’ in Hans 
Sachs Forschungen, Niirnberg, 1894, p. 282, 3—shows that 
the Meistersinger used a number of meeting-places, the 
Spital, Lorenzkirche, Allerwiese, Marthenkirche, etc., 
before they finally, about 1620, found a permanent centre 
in the Katharinenkirche. 

8 Mey, p. 339. * Wagenseil, p. 554. Plate, p. 30. 

Plate, p. 34. "Mey, p. 38. 

12 All references are to Professor Bigelow’s edition. 
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‘‘Seht, wie der ganze Bar gelang!’’ 104, 32. 
“ Jetzt richtet mir noch einen zweiten Bar, 
damit man merk’ welch’ der erste war.’’ 105, 6. 


and when Walther has concluded the third stanza 
(Gesiitz) Sachs says, ‘‘ Lausch’ Kind ! das ist ein 
Meisterlied.’”’ 116, 12. Wagner’s confusion of 
termina here does not justify the editor’s statement 
that the ‘“‘complete Mastersong usually consisted 
of three ‘Bars’ or staves.’?’* That ‘Bar’ 
was made up of three ‘Gesiitze’ or stanzas hap- 
pens to be true of Walther’s Preislied, although 
far from being a general rule.’’"* The statement 
that ‘‘the first Gesatz (read Gesiitz) was imme- 
diately followed by an ‘ Abgesang’’’ indicates a 
misunderstanding of the traditional nomenclature, 
the Abgesang being as much a part of the Gesitz 
as the Stollen.” 

In the passage regarding the ‘‘Merker’’ (p. 
10), it should have been noted that here again 
Wagner avails himself of the artist’s privilege in 
reducing the number from three or four to one.” 

It is also a fact worthy of note that the various 
Tabulaturs differ widely as regards the number of 
faults specified, Wagenseil naming thirty-four. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of 
a clear statement of Wagner’s relation to Meister- 
singer tradition, notably to Wagenseil. It may 
also be said without incurring the charge of 
pedantry that an edition like the present is mani- 
festly incomplete without some notice of the origin 
of the story which Wagner has here forged into 
such masterly form. In view of the mass of 
Wagner literature, the sources of his stories have 
hardly had the attention they deserve. The Bay- 
reuth circle of hyper-enthusiasts is prone to look 
on any serious hint of borrowing themes on the 
part of the ‘‘Master’’ in about the same way as 
ultra-orthodox theologians view the higher criti- 
cism of Holy Writ, an attitude which has to some 


18 Wagner’s inconsistency in the use of the terminology 
in Acts I. and IIT. seems to have escaped the sharp-eyed 
Mey, who notes only the variations from Wagenseil (p. 
340 ff. ). 

4 Plate, p. 45. 

15 Plate, p. 46. Wagenseil (Mey, p. 37) and Wagner (47, 
10 ff.) after him are somewhat unclear. However, a glance 
at the bracketing of the ‘‘ Proben aus der Meistersinger- 
kunst’’ in Mey, pp. 111 ff., who appears in the Preface as 
one of the editor’s authorities, should make this point clear. 

16 Mey, p. 337; cf. Plate, p. 25. 
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extent warped the results of even so clear a head 
as Chamberlain and so ripe a scholar as Muncker. 
Wagner’s debt to Deinhardstein and Lortzing has 
been often referred to ; Egon von Komorzynski 
(Euphorion, vi11, 340-350) was the first to trace 
the development of the principal motif in the 
Meistersinger from F. W. Ziegler’s Liebhaber und 
Nebenbuhler im einer Person through Hensler’s 
Waffenschmied, E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Meister 
Martin der Kiifner, and the Hans Sachs operas of 
Deinhardstein and Lortzing down to Wagner’s 
genial adaptation. Particularly Hoffmann’s in- 
fluence is of importance, as it is probable that 
Wagner not only borrowed the local color from 
him, but that it was through the great Geister- 
seher that his attention was first called to the 
motif of the story and to the common source of 
both for the Meistergesang, Wagenseil.” 

Professor Bigelow’s translation of the stage 
directions into English is a good idea, increasing 
considerably the usefulness of the work. A com- 
parison with the Schott edition shows that the 
obscure ‘‘ Wagnerian ’’ German has been carefully 
and cleverly rendered. The following are inexactly 
given : bang (22, 12) should read ‘‘anxiously,’’ 
not ‘‘timidly’’ (timidy !), with drangt fort (25, 
2) Eva is understood as object, fernere (26, 10) 
has a local significance, unmutige (48, 23) should 
read ‘‘ vexed,’’ ist gekommen (70, 2) is incorrectly 
rendered as ‘‘comes,’’ gewehrend (78, 11) as 
‘‘watching.’’ In view of the elliptical and archaic 
nature of the language, the notes appear insuf- 
ficient, even for college students. David’s recital 
of the Weisen (p. 29) and Beckmesser’s list of 
Walther’s errors (p. 53) contain much that calls 
loudly for explanation not given in introduction 
or vocabulary. The Singerkrieg auf der Wartburg 
is referred to as (p. 44) an historical occurrence ! 
The singing by the crowd of the ‘‘ Wittembergisch 
Nachtigall’’ (p. 124), a powerful stroke of Wag- 
ner’s, calls forth no note of comment. 

The vocabulary seems for the most part good 
and sufficient, although users of the book will find 
that here also too much has been sacrificed to 


™ Mey, 305. Hans von Wolzogen, Bayreuther Bll. xv1, 
gives a rather one-sided account of Hoffmann’s influence 
on Wagner. Twice in the Serapions-Briider Hoffmann 
calls attention to Wagenseil’s work. Grisebach’s edition, 
Vit. 22; vin. 200. 
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brevity. Geband appears as Geband, Farbertunke 
as Farbetunke, Blum’ is inexactly glossarized as 
‘‘ornament,’’ Differenz finds no explanation in 
the technical sense, nor does Spruchsprecher (124, 
21), with its rich connotation of Old Nuremberg ; 
missing altogether are Anhang, (blinde) Meinung, 
Singstuhl, Vor- und Nachklang.. 

In conclusion, in the first Wagner opera to 
appear as an American school-text, space might 
well have been found for a brief biographical note. 
It is to be hoped that others will follow Professor 
Bigelow in making such masterpieces of Roman- 
ticism accessible for class use. 


Rosert H. Fire. 
Middletown, Conn. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Das Beowulflied. Als Anhang das Finn-Bruch- 
stiick und die Waldhere-Bruchstiicke. Bear- 
beiteter Text und deutsche Ubersetzung von 
Moritz TrautTMann. [Bonner Beitriige zur 
Anglistik, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. 
Trautmann. Heft xvr]. Bonn: P. Hans- 
tein’s Verlag, 1904. 


From Trautmann’s previous treatment of the 
venerable poem of Beowulf (Bonner Beitrige zur 
Anglistik, vols. 11, VII), we were led to expect 
something unusual in the way of an edition. And 
now his complete text has appeared, one feels like 
saying, with a Beowulfian phrase, he beot ne aleh! 
It is distinctly ‘ Trautmann’s Beowulf.’ The text 
has been modified by an enormous number of 
original emendations (roughly estimated, between 
four and five hundred), some of them indeed 
splendid, but most of them either impossible or 
though within the limits of possibility, yet entirely 
unwarranted by the context or unsupported by 
analogy. A particularly provoking feature of 
many of the changes is the resultant deterioration 
of sense, dilution of style, or impoverishment of 
phrase. Indeed, if this version were a truer 
representative of the original poem than the texts 
of the current editions, our estimate of the cele- 
brated epic would have to be considerably lowered. 

What principles the editor has followed in cor- 
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recting the Ms., it is not quite easy to see. When 
he says in the Preface: ‘‘ Das aber kann ich sagen, 
dass ich nie ohne zwingenden grund, wenigstens 
fiir mich zwingenden grund, geindert habe,’’ the 
bewildered reader of this recension will be inclined 
to regard the limitation conscientiously added to 
the statement as its most important part. Again 
the editor remarks : ‘‘ Der Beowulf ist ein klassi- 
sches werk, ein gipfel der kunst seiner art ; daher 
sind wir, wo wir auf schiefen ausdruck, unklarheit 
des gedankens, widerspriiche, stilwidrige wendun- 
gen, unbelegbare satzfiigungen stossen, berechtigt 
und verpflichtet, fehlerhafte iiberlieferung zu 
vermuten und auf besserung zu denken.’’ Yet it 
should not be forgotten that an ancient poem is 
not to be measured by modern standards. The 
style of the old Germanic poetry does not follow 
modern German rules, and what seems awkward 
or illogical to us, may be in perfect accordance 
with the literary ways of our forefathers. Hence 
all attempts to alter the text which do not proceed 
from a careful consideration of its inherent char- 
acteristics, or in other words, from a fine stylistic 
feeling with regard to Old English poetry, are 
liable to turn out failures. Certain it is that in a 
great many instances an emendation is nothing 
but a confession of weakness. 

It would require dozens of pages to discuss sat- 
isfactorily an adequate number of Trautmann’s 
innovations. But this is hardly desirable. About 
many changes it is not possible to argue at all. 
In some instances again I might find myself fight- 
ing against windmills, for it may easily happen 
that an emendation proposed in this text will be 
retracted or exchanged for a new one in a subse- 
quent volume. (Thus we note, e. g., in 1. 752 of 
the edition the reading on drum men, 262 wes 
min feder [foldan] folewm gecybed, 281 broe eft 
cuman, 357 anhar, 457 for gewyrhtum Ai, wine 
min Béowulf, 850 déah-fage déop, 49 (léton hold 
beran) gearo on gar-secg, whereas in Bonner 
Beitriige 11 the emendations on éngan men, wes min 
feder [monegum] foleum gecysed, bona eft cwman, 
unhror, fore fyhtum fu fréond min Béowulf, 
déadfege déof, geofon on gar-secg had been pleaded 
for). But I will take up certain groups of emen- 
dations arranged according to the nature of the 
objections which immediately present themselves.' 


1Several emendations, which seem to be original with 
Trautmann, should be labeled with the names of other 
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1. Unrecorded words have been introduced in 
goodly numbers: sweore 161, coset 224, déad- 
scapa 275, 479, bewedian 331, grand-grama 424, 
mist-hléow 710, fen-hl@ow 820, gliw-hleden 868, 
wred-réden 1142, géo-sceaft-geryne 1234, (efter) 
néd-late 1320, ecg-hwes 1459, geferda 1691, for- 
sigan 1767, and-weges 1935, déad-fruma 2090, 
bii-fole 2220, hyge-médso 2442, lad-ford&dla 2467, 
(t0) gescio ‘zum zusammenstoss’ 2570, anlengne 
(eorl) 2695, ofer-hwilian 2766, holgum (geheade- 
rod) ‘in den kerker eingeschlossen’ 3072, gifel 
‘reiz’ 3085. Some of these may have existed in 
Old English, but there is no proof of the fact, 
and it is bad policy to coin words when the con- 
text does not call for a desperate remedy. 


2. Violation of syntax is involved in cases 
like the following: siséan hine (ms. him) scyp- 
pend forscrifen hafde 106 (cf. Sievers, Beitr. 
XxIx, 311). eoton weard abad 668 (in place of 
eotenes). béaga bryttan bréac Jone mastan ‘[ich] 
mich erfreute des gréssten ringespenders’ 1487 ; 
certainly in the Beowulf no other case than the 
genitive can be tolerated after briican. né bid 42 
nénige gad | worolde wilna ‘nicht wird dir irgend- 
wie mangel sein an der welt freuden’ 949, simi- 
larly n&ige 1502; (n)@nige cannot take the place 
of (n)énige Ainga. hé Pet wyrpe (MS. wyrse) né 
con ‘er weiss nicht den umschwung’ 1739 ; wyrpe 
is never neuter. Also the ungrammatical use of 
ma (‘ plus, magis’) in 69: medo-ern micel, ma 
(‘ein grésseres’) gewyrcean may be mentioned. 
(That in Harrison-Sharp’s edition medo-ern micle 
ma gewyrcean had been suggested, seems to have 
been overlooked by Trautmann). 


3. Unauthorized meanings or applications of 
words, objectionable or doubtful phrases have 
been forced upon the text in numerous places. 


scholars by reason of chronological priority. Thus 63: 
Thorpe (Grein 1, Heyne, Wiilker ), 762: Ettmiiller (Grein 
2, Heyne 2-5, Wiilker), 424: Kemble (Ettmiiller, Krii- 
ger), 443: Rieger, 926: Rask (Bugge), 1015: Horn- 
burg, 1304: Sievers (Holthausen), 1454: Cosijn, 1658 : 
Grundtvig (Bugge), 2150: Holthausen, 2421: Grundt- 
vig (Grein, Rieger, Heyne 1, Wiilker), 2453: Thorpe 
(Heyne, Wiilker), 2457 (swefed) : Grein (Rieger, Wiil- 
ker), 2581: Sievers (Holthausen), 2685: Thorpe (Grein 
1, Heyne 1), 2990: Wyatt (for), or: Heyne 4 (fore), 
3041 : Bugge, 3084 (gecéapod): Sarrazin, 3145 (léc): 
Bugge. In the note on 1. 60, Kemble (Thorpe, Grein, 
Heyne) should be substituted for Kluge. 
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Thus hele scearpidon 204 ‘sie schiirften den 
mann’ is hardly compatible with the only war- 
ranted sense of scearpian, ‘scarify.’ scyrtan 
‘shorten’ appears unreasonably extended, as to 
meaning, in hit scéadend-mél (read scéadend- 
mél?) scyrtan [né] méoste 1939 ‘dass es ein rich- 
terspruch (?) mindern nicht konnte.’ The sig- 
nification of @/st (a favorite word of Trautmann’s) 
‘malice, envy, zeal,’ does not justify the conjec- 
ture Aa wes efst boden Swéeona léodum 2957 dar- 
auf ward unheil geboten den leuten der Schweden.’ 
The emendation Jat hé génunga giid-gewedu, | 
wréne (MS. wradse) forwurpe 2871 ‘dass er giinz- 
lich die kampriistungen, leichtfertig, verschleudert 
hat’ derives no support from the fact that 
in modern German ‘ leichtfertig’ may imply the 
sense of OE. wréne ‘lecherous.’ pa sé Séoden 
mee Siccelice (Ms. Sine life) healsode hréoh-mod 
2131 ‘da beschwor mich der fiirst viele male, der 
kummermiitige ’ sounds like continental German 
(see also Gen. B 684, 705). feorh-éacen mon 
1701 ‘der wolbetagte mann’ rests on no safer 
foundation than feorh-éaceno cynn (‘ omnia ani- 
mantia’), Gen. 204. Jland-gewyrpu 209 (ms. 
gemyrcu) in the sense of ‘ land-[schutz]-dimme ’ 
and searo-ni5(a) 3067 as adjective ‘ grimm’ are 
very doubtful, still more so hord ‘bahre’ (??) 
1108. 

Aér meg nihta gehwam nid wundor séon ‘ da 
kann der mensch in jeder nacht ein wunder 
schauen’ 1365 is precluded by the stereotyped 
plural use of 

swa begyman (Ms. be gylpan, Edd. begylpan ne 
or ne gylpan) fearf Grendeles maga | éfre (ms. 
en..?, Edd. @nig) ofer eordan wht-hlem Aone 
2006 invites criticism because 1, Aurfan with in- 
finitive appears regularly in negative or inter- 
rogative clauses (or in clauses preceded by a 
negation), and 2, begyman (generally with geni- 
tive, by the way), is known in no other sense 
than ‘ take care of, attend to.’ 

fader tel hwearf, | aldres, on eaforan ‘des 
vaters erbsitz ging, des fiirsten, an den sohn’ 55 
cannot be admitted, since of the very numerous 
instances in which hweorfan occurs (according to 
Grein), not a single one exhibits an analogous 
phraseological use. Phrases that would suit 
Trautmann’s meaning are found in ll. 2207: 
syddan Beowulfe brade rice | on hand gehwearf, 
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1679 : hit on &ht gehwearf... Denigea fréan, 
1684: on geweald gehwearf woroldeyninga | 
sélestan, ef. 1210. 

Other obnoxious combinations may briefly be 
pointed out. fréondum bi féolan ‘zu den freun- 
den sich zu begeben’ 1126, ferp-ellen wree ‘ voll- 
brachte heldenthat (??)’ 2706, Act ie his eorneste 
ést geseegde ‘ dass ich ernsthaften dank dafiir sagte 
(2?)? 2157, Aé on land Dena ladra nénig | mid 
scip-herge seriban (Ms. scedhan) né meahte 242. 

4. Style and tone have seriously suffered in the 
process of ‘improving’ the poem. In the nature 
of the case, it is impossible to prove mathemati- 
cally the lowering of the poetic standard, but I 
expect little difference of opinion on the subjoined 
illustrations. Of course, the emended passages 
are not attacked on the ground that they impress 
the modern reader as being of a lower (or for 
that matter, higher) order of poetry, but because 
they run counter to the literary spirit of the Old 
English poetry, and in particular of the Beowulf 
itself. 

Shallow triviality results from the editorial 
change in instances like the following. ofer A&m 
hongiad hlinende (ms. hrinde) bearwas 1363. 
him wéte water wihte né scebede ‘wo ihm das 
nasse wasser (!) gar nicht schadete’ 1514. wes 
min feder [ foldan] foleum gecijfed 262. wees sé 
iren-Préat | wepnum bewédad ‘der waffen ent- 
kleidet’ 330,—indeed a fall from the fine picture 
of the original w&pnum gewursad. In the same 
category belongs the suggestion (fortunately rele- 
gated to the foot-notes) to substitute fersum reccan 
for feorran recean in ll. 91 and 2106. 

It is a pity to see some of the most character- 
istic tropes sacrificed. The magnificent phrase 
mid gryrum ecga 483 has been sobered down to 
mid gripum ecga ‘mit streichen der schwerter.’ 
déapscua 160 has given way to déaf-scafa. The 
well-known hildegicelum 1607 has disappeared 
(Trautmann : hilde-gifrum), and the bold hioro- 
dryncum (swealt) 2358 is looked for in vain 
(Trautmann : hioro-dyntum). 

Concrete, graphic traits have been destroyed 
also in Il. 1041: néfre on dre leg (widciifes 
wig) (Tr.: néfre ellen aleg), 2695: (8a ic at 
Aearfe [gefregn] /éeod-cyninges) andlongne eorl 
ellen cySan (Tr.: anlengne eorl ‘der anverwandte 
Held’), 1637: féower (Tr.: féAan) scoldon. . . 
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weorcum geferian . . . Grendles héafod, 801: 
sdwle sécan (Tr.: sawle séocan). 

Intolerably abstract and suspiciously modern 
are the ideas introduced by the following emenda- 
tions. s8d8e gebunden 871 (which by changing the 
preceding words is made the beginning of a sen- 
tence) ‘durch die wirklichkeit gebunden begann 
der mann darauf die fahrt Beowulfs klug anzu- 
stimmen.’ /onne ewid at béore, sé (ms. 
beah) gesyhS 2041 ‘der den hochmut sieht.’ 
sdna hé Arydode, | at him fram Sam gyste gryre- 
broga stid 2226 ‘bald tiberlegte er (!) dass ihm 
von dem gaste grauser schrecken drohte.’ In- 
stances of similar interpretational leanings are the 
translation of bearhtm ongéaton, | gudhorn galan 
1431 ‘sie hatten das kampfhorn gehért die téne 
geben,’ and the mention of flet-reste gefeah 1241 
as a possibility in place of flet-reste gebéag. 

An ill-chosen epithet for the Danish king (in 
spite of his advanced age) is giid-rdw 608 ‘der 
kampfstille’; he is properly named guérof in the 
Ms., just as sigerdf kyning 619. 

Cases of unconscious humor may be found in Il. 
600 and 1892. 

(hwilum cyninges .. . .) word-hléoper 
fand 870 is a bald, heavy close of a sentence 
which requires relief by variation. 

The substitution of grammatical subordination 
for coordination (e. g., 852, 925, 1274) is a 
move in the wrong direction. The same is true 
of the introduction of relative clauses, which 
clearly serves to weaken the style, e. g. 201 (ms. 
pa, cf. 18351), 2038 (ms. Aenden hie), 1113 
(ms. sume). Of a still more serious nature is the 
free and easy interchanging of conjunctions, as 
574 hwafere > 42, 587 > ah, 733 Aa 
>Aéh, 1576 ac > swa, 1585 to Ses Je > fa, 
1598 Aa > ac, 2181 ac > 2577 > ae, 
2727 5a > det, 3038 &r > éae. 


5. In most of the cases cited, it should be un- 
derstood, there is no good reason for altering the 
transmitted text. To show still further the 
groundlessness of the majority of emendations, I 
beg to point out some miscellaneous passages which 
are entirely satisfactory in the original, but have 
been made to feel the weight of Trautmann’s 
subjective criticism. The genuineness of d@dhata 
275, hatian... ladum dédum 2466, lufode 
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léode 1982 admits of no doubt (cf. H. Archiv crx, 
305 f.), yet in this edition we find déad-scafa, 
hatian . . . lad-fordédlan, lafode instead. déd- 
fruma 2090 is irreproachable (Bugge, Tidskrift 
for Philologi og Pedagogik, 67 f.), yet it 
has been ‘corrected’ to déad-fruma. him des 
gud-kyning . . . wriece leornode 2335 is far more 
to the point than... . léandde (cf. Sweet, Ags. 
Dict., and note on Cur. P. 435. 22). 
forborn | bord wid rond 2672 (which may, how- 
ever, have to be changed to ronde, as has been 
done by Kemble, Ettmiiller, Heyne, and others) 
does not look at all improbable by the side of wit 
heofenas (=—usque ad ceelos), wid wolenum 
(= usque ad nubes), (Par.) Ps. ivi, 12, and 
similar passages that may be found in Grein and 
Bosw.-Toller ; yet Trautmann writes: bord, mid 
bronde. 

That the personal pronoun as subject may be 
omitted in certain cases has been fully shown by 
Pogatscher (Anglia xxi, 261-301); neverthe- 
less pronominal forms have been inserted again in 
ll. 68, 470, 567, 2519, likewise in 1. 1365 a more 
than superfluous nié has been printed (cf. Anglia 
XXvilI, 428). 

The phrases sume worde hét 2156, fea worda 
cewed 2246, fea worda cweds 2662 are above sus- 
picion, but in the first place Tr. writes sy/f, in the 
second fréa (word aewed), though he leaves the 
third undisturbed. Why? Aonne hniton (hnitan) 
feAan, which occurs in Il. 1327 and 2544, is 
in the former instance, emended to here-fésan. 
Why? 

bréac Aonne mste 1487 is a faultless epic 
phrase (see Rieger, Germ. 1x, 310; Sievers, note 
on Heliand 224), why must it be broken up? 
hwanan éowre cyme syndon 257 appears in Traut- 
mann’s version as hwanan éow cyme syndon. 
Would the editor change also Jul. 259 hwonan 
his cyme wére, Gudl. 1196 hwonan his cyme 
sindon ? 

A feature of ‘ variation’ by no means uncom- 
mon, namely, the coupling of apparently incon- 
gruous terms, has been smoothed away by tam- 
pering with ll. 1462 f., 3066 f., 1687 f. 

Merewioingas (milts) 2921 has been emended, 
after the example of other editors and commenta- 
tors, to Merewioinga, but it is evident that to show 
miltse is the business of the king, not the people. 
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That a number of changes have been made for 
metrical reasons, may be taken as a matter of 
course. But it is again Trautmann’s individual 
views on the subject of Old English versification 
that have dictated the metrical emendations. 


To be fair, it is to be acknowledged that 
throughout the work the editor displays a great 
deal of ingenuity as well as honest scholarly per- 
severance. He never shirks a difficulty. He is 
actuated by a sincere spirit of research and leaves 
no stone unturned to satisfy his scientific con- 
science. Many of his suggestions are remarkably 
acute, and some of the emendations are without 
question plausible. Among these I count 420 : 
hér ic fifla gebann | ySde, eotena eyn, 1515 : for 
hrof-Aele (ms. hrof sele), 1733: Jat hé his sélpa 
(ms. selfa) né meg | for his un-snyttrum ende 
gehencean, 2395: hé gewree sydSan | ewealm 
(ms. cealdii) cear-siium, 2697: ae sio hand 
gebéah (ms. gebarn). But specimens of this 
kind are bought at a very heavy price. 

The-text is accompanied by a literal line-for- 
line translation, which is very useful, since it re- 
moves all possible doubt about the editor’s inter- 
pretation of debatable passages. The work has 
been executed with evident care. Still, I am 
bound to dissent from his rendering oftener than I 
anticipated. Thus, to mention instances from the 
first half of the poem, in Il. 83, 87, 280, 387, 
423, 462, 488, 514, 600, 603, 632, 933, 1022 f., 
1089 f., 1206, 1431 f., 1436. The mistranslation 
of Aé iis sécead t6 Swéona léoda 3001 ‘(der tédliche 
hass. . .) der uns heimsuchen wird, der Schwe- 
denleute’ could certainly have been avoided. 
Remarkable cases of mistaken renderings result- 
ing from wrong punctuation occur in Il. 901, 
1556, 1859 ff.; the first of these seems in fact 
ineradicable. A further discussion of individual 
passages cannot, however, be undertaken in this 
place. 

Trautmann’s text of the Fight at Finnesburh is 
reproduced almost verbatim from his Finn und 
Hildebrand ; the edition of Waldhere shows some 
minor changes from his former recension as printed 
in Bonner Beitriige, vol. v and corrected in vol. xt. 

Summing up, I would say that Trautmann’s 
work is interesting and suggestive in a high degree 
and may serve to set scholars thinking on some of 
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the numerous problems of the text, but that it suffers 
from a disregard of sound principles of criticism. 
If the editor had applied his energy, erudition, 
and acumen in a spirit of enlightened conserva- 
tism, we might now have a model, up-to-date 
text of the great epic poem. As it is, only a 
small fraction of what is new in this volume can 
be accepted as a fruitful, positive contribution to 
the study of Beowulf. 


Fr. KLAEBER. 
University of Minnesota. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Juan DE Mena. El Laberinto de Fortuna. 
Colophon : Fue ynpressa la presente obra en 
la muy noble e muy leal cibdad de Macon, 
por yndustria de los onrrados varones Protat 
ermanos, maestres en libros de molde. Acabose 
a xviii. dias del mes de agosto afio de Mdcccciiii 
ajios, seyendo corrector de la ynpression R. 
Foulché-Delbose. 


The present edition of the Trezientas of Juan 
de Mena is printed with a magnificence of which 
its author certainly never dreamed. M. Foulché- 
Delbose has long been occupied with this poem, 
as all readers of the Revue Hispanique know. 
His thorough and searching study, entitled : 
‘‘ Etude sur el Laberinto de Juan de Mena’?! 
appeared in that journal two years ago (1902). 
The first part of this study is concerned with the 
true title of the poem, with an appendix (A) 
containing twenty-seven octaves wrongly incor- 
porated in the Trezientas, and an appendix (C) 
embracing a copious bibliography of Juan de 
Mena. M. Foulché-Delbosc shows that the true 
title is E/ Laberinto de Fortuna, and that it con- 
sists of only 297 stanzas, The three octaves which 
were afterwards added to justify the title of Las 
Trezientas, are wanting in most of the manuscripts, 
and were printed some years before in the first 
edition of the Laberinto, in the Cancionero of 
Ramon de Llabia, together with twenty-four other 
octaves, which are contained in some editions of 


1A Spanish translation, by D. Adolfo Bonilla y San 
Martin, with the title Juan de Mena y el ‘‘ Arte Mayor,’’ 
has since appeared at Madrid, 1903. 
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Juan de Mena as ‘‘ afiadidas a las trezientas, segun 
dizen, por mandado del rey don Juan.’’ These 
are wrongly ascribed to Juan de Mena. 

The second part of M. Foulché-Delbose’s study 
is an examination of the metre of Juan de Mena’s 
poem and is a work of capital importance for the 
history of Spanish versification. It contains, in 
the words of the Spanish translator many inter- 
esting and important observations on the intricate 
problem of the arte mayor, ‘‘ el més rotundo, sonoro, 
grandilocuente y herdico de los metros en la poesia 
castellana.’’ 

M. Foulché-Delbose examines in great detail 
the article by Morel-Fatio : L’ arte mayor et ’ hen- 
décasyllabe dans la poésie castillane du XV° siéele et 
du commencement du XVI* sitele, which appeared 
in Romania, for 1894. He discusses its various 
points and calls attention to those in which he 
differs with M. Morel-Fatio. 

The result of M. Foulché-Delbose’s investiga- 
tions is the present critical edition of the Laberinto, 
of which the text only is now published, the 
variant readings and introductory matter being 
reserved for another volume. 

A comparison of this text with that of Martin 
Nucio, Antwerp, 1552, shows many and important 
changes, as one may see from the following verses 
selected at random. The reading of the critical 
text is given first : 


IV. 1. Como non creo que fuessen menores. 
Como que creo que fuessen menores. 


A negative is here clearly required. The gloss of 
Fernan Nufiez upon the verse is: ‘‘Ha se de 
leer el principio desta copla con interrogacion y 
yronica : ca assi quiere dezir Juan de Mena que 
no cree el ser menos loables los hechos de los 
varones Espafioles que de los Romanos y otras 
generaciones.”’ 


VI. 8. cobdiciando for cobijando. 
VIII. 5. E las siete Pleyas que Atlas otea. 
Y las siete Pleyadas enellas otea. 
XI. 4. Europa por pocas con Libia que junta. 
Do quasi Europa con Lybia se junta. 
XVII. 2. Maguer que se mire de drecho en drecho, for 


derecho en derecho. 
8. Mi vista culpando por non abastante, for por 
no ser bastante. 
XX. 5. E resta en el medio cubierta de flores for Y 
esta en el m. 
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L. 2. E la girenayca region de paganos, for Y la 
Sarracenica, r. d. p. 
6. Getulia, Bisante, con mas de otra tanta, for 
Getulia prouincia con, ete. 
LI. 1. El mar assi mesmo se nos representa, for El 
mar esto mesmo, etc. 


While in a few cases it is hard to see why (in the 
absence of variants) the editor has chosen a par- 
ticular reading, such an examination as we have 
been able to make shows that this text is a vast 
improvement upon the older printed ones. It is 
avery scholarly and painstaking performance, such 
as the known competency of M. Foulché-Delbose 
and his intimate acquaintance with the poem would 
lead us to expect from him. Indeed it is not at 
all likely that we will have ever a better edition 
of the Laberinto than this one. 


Huco A. RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Paut Gautier: Madame de Staél et Napoléon. 
Paris : Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1903. Pp. v, 422. 


Mapam_E DE Dix Années d’ Exil. Edition 
nouvelle d’aprés les manuscrits, avec une intro- 
duction, des notes et un appendice, par Paul 
Gautier, Docteur és Lettres. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie, 1904. Pp. xxvu, 421. 


In Madame de Staél et Napoléon, M. Gautier 
has not only given us a great deal of additional 
information in regard to the famous duel between 
these two champions, but he has also made the 
whole epoch appear in a new light. The author 
has had access to the archives at Coppet and at 
the chateau de Broglie ; he has also made researches 
in the Archives Nationales and the Archives du 
ministre des Affaires étrangeres. Of this abundant 
new material and of the vast literature on the 
subject, M. Gautier has made excellent use ; and 
as he, in addition to being an accurate scholar, is 
the master of an admirable literary style, his book 
is not only a historical work, tr¢s documenté, but 
also a fascinating story. 

We have interesting Portraits of men like 
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Necker, Fouché and Bernadotte, to mention only 
a few, and above all stand out in bold relief the 
two opponents: on the one hand the animated, 
energetic and passionate, but noble and idealistic 
figure of Mme de Staél, whose lack of tact and of 
moderation and whose sufferings and incurable 
ennui only make her the more pathetic ; on the 
other hand, the cold, calculating and inflexible 
Napoleon, surrounded by his spies and agents 
whom he dares not trust out of his sight, and 
watching anxiously his empire, so brilliant in 
appearance, but in reality unstable and continually 
in need of new victories in order to preserve its 
integrity. 

In the posthumous and unfinished Diz Années 
d’ Exil, Mme de Staél has told the story of her 
conflict with Napoleon. The work is itself a blow 
aimed at Napoleon and the abuse of arbitrary 
power. She describes in detail the horrors of the 
exile which she was made to endure, the unjust 
destruction of her work, De Jl’ Allemagne, and 
finally her flight from Geneva. Not the least 
interesting part of the narrative is her appreciation 
of the Russian nation. 

Of this well-known book, M. Gautier has given 
us an excellent edition, based on the original 
manuscripts. He has thus been able to include a 
great many passages which the first editor, M. 
Auguste de Staél, thought it prudent to omit in 
1821. M. Gautier also gives the full names of 
persons who in that edition were designated indi- 
rectly, or by an asterisk, or by fictitious names. 
He has also furnished the book with many valua- 
ble notes and a very interesting appendix, con- 
taining many hitherto unpublished letters by Mme 
de Staél. 

The edition is distinguished by the same careful, 
painstaking study of the sources and of contem- 
porary events which characterizes his Mme de 
Staél et Napoléon. 

When the first news of the splendid victories of 
an obscure Corsican general, who was at the head 
of the French armies in Italy, reached Paris, no 
one was more enthusiastic over his success than 
the brilliant daughter of Necker. While Bona- 
parte was still in Italy the impulsive and romantic 
Mme de Staél had written glowing letters to the 
new hero, and she desired nothing more than to 
meet the object of her admiration in whom she 
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hoped to find a champion of liberty and a partisan 
of her own political views. 

Mme de Staél was at this time a person of some 
importance both in politics and in society. She 
was known as the author of several books and her 
salon was the rendez-vous of a group of brilliant 
men. 

Mme de Staél had been invited by Talleyrand 
who was then Minister of Foreign Affairs to be 
present at his reception of Bonaparte which was 
to take place at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
Mme de Staél arrived at ten. This first meeting 
with Bonaparte was disappointing, he paid but little 
attention to her and she was, strange to say, op- 
pressed and ill atease. Nevertheless, she continued 
to admire him as much as ever and sought every 
possible opportunity of meeting him. Bonaparte, 
on the other hand, was extremely cautious. He 
refused an invitation to a ball which she gave 
and, in general, avoided her as much as possible. 
He disliked her intrigues and political schemes 
and feared that she would attempt to make him 
another Benjamin Constant. He thought that the 
impulsive and imprudent Mme de Staél might 
compromise him politically and it was of vital 
importance to him to have the good will of the 
Directory. When Mme de Staél left Paris in 
1798, she had not succeeded in winning the sym- 
pathy of Bonaparte, much less had she gained any 
ascendancy over him. 

In the last part of 1798 or the beginning of 
1799, while Bonaparte was in Egypt, Mme de 
Staél, who at this time favored a republican form 
of government, began to formulate her political 
opinions in a work which she entitled Des circon- 
stances actuelles qui peuvent terminer la Révolution, 
et des Principes qui doivent fonder la République 
en France. Of this unpublished little work, M. 
Gautier has given a very interesting account in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, for November 1, 
1899. Political events, especially the coup d’ Etat 
de Brumaire prevented her from publishing it. 
In Des circonstunces, ete., Mme de Staél still refers 
to Bonaparte as ‘‘the intrepid warrior, the most 
réfléchi penseur, the most extraordinary genius 
which history has yet produced,’’ and she looks 
to him to carry out the policy which she is out- 
lining. She wants a constitutional government, 
strong enough to put an end to the revolutionary 
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state of affairs, she would educate the masses and 
arouse an esprit public; she pleads for tolerance, 
pity and justice, and thinks that the Protestant 
religion ought to be introduced as the state religion. 

While Mme de Staél was thus planning a change 
of government in accordance with her own political 
ideas, she did not realize that a new and greater 
power had arisen, which was to sweep everything 
before it and upset the ambitious schemes both of 
royalists and republicans. Even after the 18th 
Brumaire she and her friends still believed that 
the triumph of Bonaparte would mean the triumph 
of liberty. No one suspected that it might be 
difficult to get rid of Bonaparte if he should grow 
too ambitious. As late as 1802, LaFayette, 
writing to Bonaparte in order to explain his vote 
on the consulate for life, said: ‘‘The 18th bru- 
maire has saved France.’’ 

A special reason for the satisfaction of Mme de 
Staél was the success of her friend Benjamin Con- 
stant, whom Bonaparte had, somewhat reluctantly, 
made a member of the Tribunat. She still hoped 
that she would herself be able to dominate Bona- 
parte as she dominated Constant. Her salon was 
to be the real seat of the government. 

In truth it was the worst time possible for the 
realization of her ambitious plans. 

It soon became apparent that her ideas were not 
those of Bonaparte. He was becoming uneasy on 
account of the criticisms and intrigues of Mme de 
Staél. At the same time he realized the impor- 
tance of winning such a power over to his side 
and he attempted at first a reconciliation. What 
do you wish? he asks of her, through the inter- 
mediary of his gentle brother, Joseph. ‘‘It is 
not a question of what I wish, but of what I 
think,’’ answered Mme de Staél, proudly. 

While still asking all kinds of favors of Bona- 
parte and while still hoping that he will realize 
all her plans, she is before long working decidedly 
in the opposition. She becomes the leading spirit 
in a little conspiracy to denounce tyranny. On 
the third of January, 1800, the first attack on 
Bonaparte was made by one of the Tribunes. The 
next evening amid a numerous assembly in the 
salon of Mme de Staél, Benjamin Constant whispers 
to her: ‘‘ Your salon is now filled with people 
whom you like ; if I speak it will be deserted ; 
think about it!’’ Mme de Staél, not suspecting 
that Bonaparte would dare to persecute her, 
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answered resolutely: ‘‘I7 faut suivre sa conviction.”’ 
Constant accordingly made his speech which bristled 
with allusions to Bonaparte and which was full of 
defiance against his policy. A few days later 
Mme de Staél, who gave a dinner in honor of 
Constant, received in the course of a few hours 
ten letters of regrets! Her friends were frightened 


at the audacity of the speech and the fury of 


Bonaparte. Divining that it was Mme de Staél 
who had inspired the address of Constant, Bona- 
parte directed his revenge especially against her. 
At his instigation both the Jacobin and the royalist 
press is filled with bitter and scurrilous attacks 
which spared her neither as a politician nor as a 
woman. 

The poor Mme de Staél is thunderstruck, she 
was still sincerely and enthusiastically in favor of 
Bonaparte, but she had been led, through her 
desire for glory and renown as well as by her love 
of liberty, to act rashly. Now she suddenly finds 
herself alone, deserted by her best friends, attacked 
by the press and threatened with exile. By order 
of Bonaparte, his minister of police, Fouché, 
invited Mme de Staél to retire for some days to 
her property at St. Ouen, near Paris. This she 
did, but after her return to the capital she makes 
matters worse by renewing her attempts to meet 
Bonaparte who studiously avoids seeing her, at 
the same time that he continues his persecution. 
He was attempting to reform the very loose morals 
of the time and one of his grounds for complaint 
against Mme de Staél was the freedom she allowed 
herself socially and especially her liaison with 
Benjamin Constant. 

Mme de Staél and her friends, on the other 
hand, desired nothing more than to become recon- 
ciled with Bonaparte, but it was now too late ; he 
replied to all their advances with coldness and 
even with insults. Henceforth, Mme de Staél 
became his bitter enemy, although at this time she 
would, as Joseph Bonaparte said, have adored the 
First Consul if he had shown even a little kindness. 

Far from considering Mme de Staél a mean 
adversary, Bonaparte found it necessary to keep 
well informed about the moves and the plans of 
Mme de Staél. His own position, indeed, was 
often precarious even when it seemed most secure 
and brilliant. 

In April, 1800, Mme de Staél published a book 
called De Ja littérature considerée dans ses rapports 
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avec les institutions sociales. This book whose 
central doctrine is the theory of ‘‘ perfectibility,”’ 
the indefinite progress of the human mind, is a 
defense of the ideas of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century and of the Revolution. The 
discussion which the book aroused, far from being 
purely literary, as Chateaubriand thought, was 
especially a political one : in reality the work was 
a challenge and an ultimatum to Bonaparte in the 
name of the Revolution. 

Bonaparte understood the meaning of De la 
littérature, but found it most prudent to conceal 
his anger. It was on the eve of the battle of 
Marengo and a triumphant return to France would 
make an attack on Mme de Staél unnecessary. 
Then again she had, as usual, not understood how 
to choose the opportune moment : her book, while 
it pleased the philosophical coterie, had found the 
general public opinion hostile. 

The brilliant victory of Marengo, followed by 
the treaty of peace of Lunéville, assured the 
triumph of the First Consul. Nothing was at this 
time more welcome to the French than to have a 
strong master and to enjoy peace. 

Even at this time Bonaparte might have won 
the support of Mme de Staél who was still dazzled 
by his brilliant genius and who could not bear to 
be left alone. She is reported to have said: ‘‘ Je 
veux le forcer & 8’ occuper de moi.”’ 

In January, 1802, Bonaparte caused the ‘‘elimi- 
nation’’ of twenty members of the Tribunat, 
among whom was Benjamin Constant, the mouth- 
piece of Mme de Staél. To the flood of epigrams 
with which she greeted this action, Bonaparte 
replied by formally warning her to remain quiet 
and not to stand in his way. At the same time 
he fears her influence and her intrigues and he 
admits to his brothers: Je ne lui ferai jamais de 
mal inutilement. 

A circumstance which especially irritated Mme 
de Staél was the Concordat and the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion in France. She now 
tried to form a veritable conspiracy against the 
First Consul and dreams of a new 18th brumaire, 
in which Bernadotte was to play the réle of Bona- 
parte. But the spies of Bonaparte were every- 
where and he was well informed about the complot 
which he disposed of as quickly as possible in 
order to avoid unnecessary excitement. Having 
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sent word to Bernadotte that he would have him 
shot on the Place du Carrousel if he continued his 
opposition, he judged that this prudent and hesita- 
ting general would henceforth not be dangerous ; 
he caused the arrest of some of the other members 
of the plot and then bides his time in order to vent 
his wrath on Mme de Staél. Meanwhile, pressing 
onward toward despotism, Bonaparte is proclaimed 
consul for life and his constitutional power is 
enlarged. 

Mme de Staél is as energetic as ever in her 
opposition. She inspired her friend Camille Jor- 
dan to write the anonymous pamphlet : Vrai sens 
du vote national sur le Consulat & vie. Shortly 
afterwards appeared a kind of political testament 
by Necker which Mme de Staé] had induced him 
to write in 1801, but whose publication had been 
postponed to a more favorable time. She thought 
that the French shared her adoration for her 
father and imagined that they would listen to the 
swan-song of an ex-minister of Louis XVI. In 
this work, Dernitres vues de politique et de finance, 
Necker naively indicates to the despotic First 
Consul what he considered the best form of govern- 
ment in France, viz., a republic ! 

Everybody understood that this book was in- 
spired by Mme de Staél ; Bonaparte did not take 
the trouble to hold Necker responsible, but dealt 
once more his daughter a crushing blow : ‘‘ Never,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘shall Necker’s daughter re-enter 
Paris.”’ 

During the winter of 1802-1803, which she 
thus was forced to spend in Switzerland, Mme de 
Staél tries to console herself by literary pursuits. 
She had for sometime been at work on a novel, Del- 
phine, which was published in December, 1802, 
and which had an immediate and great success. 

Mme de Staél had fondly hoped that Delphine, a 
‘*purely literary ’’ and, as it proved very popular 
novel, would be the means of inducing Bonaparte 
to allow her to return to Paris. On the contrary 
Delphine only increased his anger. He considered 
the book which contained a plea in favor of divorce 
immoral and antisocial, i. ¢., as opposing the 
social reform which he was endeavoring to bring 
about. 

Mme de Staél was an individualist, a disciple of 
Rousseau, holding that the rights of the individual 
were superior to those of society, while Bonaparte 
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strongly contended for the supremacy of society 
and the social conventions. 

Moreover, Delphine attacked the Catholic relig- 
ion which Bonaparte had just introduced as the 
state-religion of France. Again, in Delphine the 
author took occasion to praise the English as a 
free, moral and religious nation, whose institutions 
she wished to see imitated by France. Now, the 
English nation was Bonaparte’s pet aversion. 
Finally, Delphine is an eloquent plea for personal 
and political liberty. And after all this the author 
actually hoped that her novel would find favor 
with the First Consul ! 

Not only had Delphine increased the anger 
of Bonaparte ; it had also hurt the feelings of 
Josephine ; it was obnoxious to the Catholics and 
to the partisans of absolutism and it had excited 
the jealousy of the literary women. It was thus 
emphatically a time for the author to withdraw 
from publicity and to live in retirement. This 
she did not realize, but on the contrary redoubled 
her efforts to obtain permission to return to Paris— 
but without success. 

Finally, in September, 1803, she risks going to 
Mafliers, ten leagues from Paris, and writes to 
Bonaparte asking to be allowed to return there. 
The First Consul, at that time very busy with the 
preparations for the ‘‘descent’’? upon England, 
seems to have granted her request, and Mme de 
Staél might have remained there quietly if it had 
not been for the jealousy of some women authors, 
especially Mme de Genlis, who circulated all kinds 
of reports about her and especially hinted to Bona- 
parte that the house of Mme de Staél was the 
rendez-vous for his political opponents. The sus- 
picions and fears of Bonaparte were awakened 
and he ordered Mme de Staél to leave France in 
twenty-four hours. In spite of the efforts of Joseph 
Bonaparte and others to have the order revoked, 
the First Consul remained inflexible and Mme de 
Staél was finally obliged to leave her cherished 
France. This time she went to Germany where 
she continued her fight for liberty against despotism 
and where she gathered material for her great book 
De T Allemagne, that warm defense of a van- 
quished people and eloquent protestation of right 
against might. 

Henceforth, Mme de Staél became more than 
ever the champion of liberty, of enthusiasm and 
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of patriotism. Far from being vanquished by this 
exile, it was the means of giving her added strength 
and influence. 

The splendid reception accorded her everywhere 
in Germany was a recompense for the disdain of 
Bonaparte. She made use of all her eloquence in 
order to excite the patriotism of Germany and to 
make the tyranny of Bonaparte hated. In A. W. 
v. Schlegel, whom she made the tutor of her 
children, Mme de Staél had found a valuable 
recruit. Schlegel was opposed to Bonaparte as 
well as to French literature and French influence 
generally and helped Mme de Staél to a better 
understanding of the literature and the philosophy 
of Germany. 

From this time on Mme de Staél is a European 
celebrity whom Bonaparte cannot attack without 
awakening for her the sympathy of Europe. She 
had sown hatred and mistrust for her enemy and 
the fruits will not be wanting. 

Mme de Staél’s travels in Germany came to an 
abrupt end by the death of Necker. This was 
a terrible blow to her who had all her life idolized 
her father and it was also a great loss to her in 
her struggles against Bonaparte, as Necker had 
been her constant and prudent adviser. It had, 
however, also the effect of awakening the more 
serious side of her nature and of turning her 
thoughts toward religion. 

Still continuing her efforts to be allowed to 
return to Paris, Mme de Staél delayed her pro- 
posed journey to Italy as long as there remained a 
glimmer of hope. Napoleon, however, who had 
just been proclaimed Emperor, found it quite 
enough to have the many letters of Mme de Staél 
circulating at this time when the opposition against 
him was very strong, without having the writer 
herself with her ready tongue aiding the spirit of 
discontent. It was shortly after the execution of 
the Due d’ Enghien, that flagrant violation of jus- 
tice which excited the indignation of all Europe. 
The process of General Moreau had also been very 
unpopular so that the public opinion was for the 
moment almost entirely against Napoleon. 

All that Mme de Staél could obtain was the 
protection of the agents of France during her 
travels in Italy. Nor was Napoleon willing to 
order the payment of the vast sum of money which 
Necker had loaned to the French government and 
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which his daughter was now urgently demanding. 
He first wanted to have some definite assurance of 
her future favorable attitude toward his policy. 
After Mme de Staél’s return from Italy, Napoleon, 
who was then on the eve of his great campaign of 
1805, gave orders to the préfet of Geneva not to 
grant her passports for France. He was afraid 
of the possible consequences of Mme de Staél’s 
presence in Paris; tous les éléments de discord, 
he writes to Fouché, i/ faut les éloigner de Paris. 
She is, accordingly, obliged to spend the winter at 
Coppet, where, surrounded by many friends, she 
passes the time with private theatricals and with 
the composition of her new novel, Corinne. 

But her ennui and her longing for France are 
too strong. She has permission to come to within 
forty leagues of Paris, and she has never given up 
the hope of being granted entire freedom. After 
more than half a year’s endless solicitations, Fouché 
finally gives her leave to approach within twelve 
leagues of Paris, but Napoleon, who from distant 
Poland kept his eye on everything that was going 
on in his capital, ordered Fouché to enforce the 
forty league limit. In his letters referring to Mme 
de Staél, he calls her a méchante intrigante and 
cette coquine de Mme de Staél. It is curious to 
note that Napoleon, five hundred leagues from 
Paris and in the midst of an arduous and difficult 
campaign, deems it necessary to write ten letters 
concerning Mme de Staél in the course of six 
months. Napoleon’s brilliant position was, in fact, 
never secure and his fear of Mme de Staél is 
largely explained by the instability of his empire. 
He feared those who formed the public opinion, 
he detested the ideologues who were only waiting 
to hear of a battle lost by Napoleon in order to 
instigate a new revolution. Therefore, he orders 
Fouché to “chase all the intriguers out of Paris.’’ 

Mme de Staél had hoped that her new book, 
Corinne, published in 1807, would better her pos- 
ition : it was only a novel and it showed that she 
did not occupy herself with politics. Napoleon, 
however, found a good deal to object to in Corinne. 
In the first place it was decidedly anti-French 
and pro-English. Then the author contends that 
enthusiasm, love of liberty, and nobility of char- 
acter are necessary to the life of a nation ; that a 
people is formed by its government and that the 
morale of a nation is profoundly affected by its 
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institutions, —in short that the citizen must have 
a share in the great political affairs in order to be 
saved from decadence. All this was exceedingly 
objectionable to the despotic Napoleon. Then Mme 
de Staél had courageously refused to put a single 
line in her book in order to flatter her enemy, 
although she had been urged to do so by the minister 
of police who promised her that such an éloge would 
mean the granting of all her wishes. For these 
reasons, Corinne, which added immensely to Mme 
de Staél’s reputation only made Napoleon more 
hostile and closed more effectually than ever the 
gates of the capital. 

Tired of her ‘‘exile’’ at Coppet, Mme de Staél 
resolved to visit Germany again and in the begin- 
ning of 1808 she arrived in Vienna. Napoleon 
is informed of every move ; he knows that public 
opinion in Vienna is decidedly anti-French, and 
he takes it for granted that Corinne, who is féted 
not only as a celebrated author, but also as the 
enemy and the victim of his tyranny, will do her 
best to increase the hostility against him. 

He no longer considers her comme une folle, but 
as one who is dangerous to public tranquillity. 
He is very much displeased with her vast corres- 
pondence, especially with her letters to Gentz, the 
agent of the English police and one of his most 
determined enemies. He orders his agents to 
watch her still more closely and forbids the ambas- 
sadors of France to receive her. 

Mme de Staél returned to Coppet in July, 1808. 
She was now the living protestation against tyranny 
and was becoming a more important figure than 
before. However, she begins to feel the tightening 
of the lines, she cannot travel freely without the 
aid of the French ambassador, and she is, accord- 
ing to a new order, not allowed within fifty leagues 
of Paris. In 1808 and 1809 Napoleon had met 
with serious reverses in Spain and Austria, and 
Paris was greatly excited. He is afraid of having 
anyone stir up the smouldering fire. 

Even the friends of Corinne are now suspected 
and it becomes dangerous for them to visit Coppet. 
She begins to suffer terribly from lonesomeness 
and ennui, the plague of her life. In despair she 
thinks of emigrating to America. However, she 
must first have her new work on Germany pub- 
lished, and she has made up her mind that it must 
appear in Paris, 
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Having obtained permission to live at a distance 
of forty leagues from Paris she leaves Coppet in 
1810 with the manuscript of De 1’ Allemagne. 

Instead of living prudently in seclusion, she is, 
as the police expressed it, ‘‘surrounded by a 
court’’ and she plays the réle of a queen. 

The two first volumes of De [ Allemagne had 
been approved by the censors and the proof sheets 
of the third were corrected, when the author is 
suddenly ordered to give up the manuscript and 
the proof sheets of her new book and to leave 
within forty-eight hours. The real manuscript is 
happily rescued by her son Auguste, and Mme de 
Staél succeeds in satisfying the police with a poor 
copy. After many desperate, but fruitless efforts 
to obtain an audience of the Emperor and permis- 
sion to remain in France, Mme de Staél slowly 
and sadly sets out for what is now almost her 
prison, Coppet. 

After her departure the whole edition of De 
? Allemagne was, at the instigation of the Emperor, 
destroyed by the police. Those who had received 
copies of the work were ordered to give them up. 
One copy was traced to Mme de Staél, but upon 
her assertion that it was not in Switzerland and 
that she neither could nor would give it up, the 
police had to be satisfied with the promise that she 
would not publish the work on the Continent. 

Why did Napoleon, when the regular censors 
had approved the book, find it advisable to sup- 
press it, especially as he himself had first ordered 
only the omission of certain passages. This ques- 
tion may be answered in the words of Goethe who 
wrote in 1814: ‘‘The French police, intelligent 
enough to understand that a work like this must 
increase the self-confidence of the Germans, pru- 
dently caused its destruction... At the present 
moment the book produces an astonishing effect. 
Tf it had existed earlier, people would have attribu- 
ted to it an influence on the great events which have 
just taken place.”’ 

In fact, the work of Mme de Staél, her own 
words in the preface of 1813 to the contrary, 
notwithstanding, is from beginning to end an 
appeal to the Germans to unite and to cast off the 
foreign yoke. Heinrich Heine said that hatred of 
the Emperor was the soul of the book, but Napo- 
leon found a special grievance in its anti-French 
tendencies. Corinne was too much of a cosmopoli- 
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tan and sympathized too strongly with Germany 
and England. Napoleon would have literature as 
well as the army contribute to the glory of France, 
just as a Corneille had done in the days of Louis 
XIV, and he found the independent individual- 
ism of a Mme de Staél and a Chateaubriand 
obnoxious. 

From the autumn of 1810, Mme de Staél is a 
veritable prisoner at Coppet ; not only is it impos- 
sible for her to travel, even in the neighboring 
districts of France, but her friends could not 
visit her without running the risk of being exiled 
themselves. 

M. de Barante, the préfet of Geneva, was dis- 
missed from his office on account, as was generally 
supposed, of his friendship for Corinne. The new 
préfet, officious in his zeal, made her life miserable 
by his petty persecutions. Her friend and colla- 
borator, Schlegel, whom Napoleon detested on 
account of his anti-French opinions, was ordered 
to leave Coppet. Mme Récamier and Mathieu de 
Montmorenci, her dearest friends, who dared to 
come to see her at Coppet are forbidden to enter 
Paris. This was a most cruel blow to Mme de 
Staél who loved above all the society of her 
friends. 

One of her trusted servants at Coppet, was, as 
the family learned years afterwards, a detective 
who reported every little thing to the French gov- 
ernment. Alli the letters which she wrote as well 
as those she received were read by the police. 

In the autumn of 1811, she tried to obtain a 
passport in order to embark for America ; this was 
refused her, nor was she allowed to go to Rome 
which was her desire in case the passport for 
America was not granted. 

The situation had become intolerable and she 
finally resolved to execute her long meditated 
plan of flight. In May, 1812, she went out for 
what seemed to be an afternoon drive, but which 
was in reality the beginning of a bold flight. She 
has given a graphic account of this thrilling and 
dangerous journey in her Dix Années d’ Exil. She 
reached Vienna safely, but was prevented from 
taking the direct route to St. Petersburg, because 
of the French armies which had already penetrated 
into Russia. She was thus obliged to go by way 
of Moscow, where she was very hospitably re- 
ceived. In St. Petersburg where the most influ- 
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ential opponents of Napoleon were assembled she 
was given a triumphant welcome. 

In St. Petersburg Mme de Staél had a couple 
of interviews with Emperor Alexander, who won 
her admiration by his liberal opinions and his 
firmness in his opposition to Napoleon. She was 
immensely flattered by his attentions and with the 
prospect of playing an important political réle 
herself, and she left St. Petersburg for Stockholm 
with the intention of inducing the vacillating 
Bernadotte to begin active operations together 
with Russia against Napoleon. In Sweden her 
house became, in the words of the Prussian envoy, 
the répaire of all the enemies of France and of 
Napoleon in Sweden. She attempted also to 
make Austria and Prussia join the coalition and 
tried as usual in every way to awaken hatred of 
Napoleon, ‘‘ the scourge of the world.” 

Mme de Staél was undoubtedly the chief author 
of the brochure, Sur le syst?me continental et sur 
ses rapports avec la Suede, an ‘‘appeal to the 
public opinion of Europe,’’ and an extremely 
violent attack on Napoleon, which appeared in 
the beginning of 1813 and which created a great 
sensation. Her Essai sur le suicide, April, 1813, 
apparently an ordinary, philosophical treatise, is 
filled with allusions to Napoleon and appeals to 
Europe to cast off the yoke of the tyrant. She is 
now a power to be reckoned with. 

In Sweden, Corinne is beyond the reach of 
Napoleon, but she does not venture to go to 
Copenhagen to visit her friend Friederike Brun, 
as Denmark is still friendly to the Emperor. The 
real goal of the journey, however, was England, 
and after Bernadotte had finally made up his mind 
to take the field against the French and had gone 
to Stralsund, taking with him Schlegel and her 
son Albert, Mme de Staél set sail for London 
accompanied by her son Auguste and her daughter 
Albertine. In October, 1813, appeared her great 
work, De lI’ Allemagne; the first edition was 
exhausted in three days. Napoleon was meeting 
with great reverses and De l’ Allemagne seemed to 
indicate the means of deliverance from the tyrant : 
patriotism, devotion and enthusiasm. 

Mme de Staél had been received in London 
with every mark of distinction, but with the fall 
of Napoleon, her popularity and influence vastly 
increased. All London was at her feet. The 
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English papers called her the first lady in the 
world ; even the Bourbons found it necessary to 
try to win the support of their former enemy. 

The news of the abdication of Napoleon and the 
entry into Paris of the allied forces caused Mme 
de Staél both joy and sorrow. For while she 
hated Napoleon she loved France and liberty. 
Her wish had been that ‘‘ Napoleon should be 
victorious and killed,’’—that would have saved 
France from the hated tyrant and from the equally 
hateful invasion of the allies. She had not fully 
realized that not only Napoleon, but France itself 
was the object of attack and she had fondly hoped, 
that France could have ‘‘ repulsed the strangers 
with one arm and overthrown tyranny with the 
other.’’ It was, accordingly, with a feeling of 
oppression that, upon her arrival in France after 
ten years’ of exile, she finds sentinels in foreign 
uniforms everywhere, even at the Opéra. 

Her salon became the most brilliant in Paris at 
a time when the salons played a very important 
part in French politics ; indeed, the saying was : 
‘Three powers must be counted in Europe : Eng- 
land, Russia and Mme de Staél.’’ All the great 
men thronged to see her, foremost among them 
the hero of the day, Emperor Alexander. To 
Mme de Staél’s honor be it said, however, that she 
did not stoop to insult her fallen enemy, as so 
many of her contemporaries did, but she continued 
her plea for liberty and contributed more than any 
one else to found the great liberal party in France. 

One of the strongest characteristics of Mme de 
Staél was her generosity, her pity for the down- 
trodden ; she was ‘‘always on the side of the 
victims.’’ It was this innate pity and kindness 
which had caused her, when she was told by a 
friend that two hired assassins had planned to go 
to Elba for the purpose of killing Napoleon, to 
hurry to King Joseph and to offer to go herself to 
Elba in order to warn the Emperor ! 

This same generosity was one of the reasons for 
her change of attitude toward Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days,—a change which she later on 
stoutly denied. During this time, Napoleon who 
felt the necessity of the support of the constitu- 
tional and liberal parties, tried to conciliate Mme 
de Staél just as he had succeeded in conciliating 
the two champions of liberty, Benjamin Constant 
and LaFayette by his extreme moderation, his 
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liberal policy and by his adoption of a consti- 
tution. 

Mme de Staél herself could not help being 
somewhat shaken in her uncompromising attitude. 
She hated the allies, the enemies not only of 
Napoleon, as she was herself, but of her beloved 
France, and she was afraid that the liberty and 
perhaps the very existence of her country would 
be at stake should Napoleon be vanquished a 
second time. Hence, Mme de Staél thought the 
only safety would be in the success of Napoleon ; 
strange to say his cause seemed to have become 
the cause of liberty ! 

Mme de Staél declared herself satisfied with 
the constitution. An action favorable to Napo- 
leon who desired to postpone the final struggle as 
long as possible, was the writing of a letter (the 
author of which is, as M. Gautier has shown, 
undoubtedly Mme de Staél), addressed ostensibly 
to Mr. Crawford, Minister of the United States to 
France who was on the point of going to England, 
but really intended for the eyes of the English 
ministry. In this eloquent and patriotic letter she 
tries to ward off the impending conflict by showing 
the strength of the resources of France and, at 
the same time, the desire of Napoleon for peace. 
The French government, on the other hand, 
seemed disposed to pay the sum loaned by Necker 
and which Mme de Staél had so often demanded. 
It was urgently needed just at this time for the dot 
of her daughter, Albertine. 

It is to be regretted, however, that Mme de Staél, 
a little later, when the cause of Napoleon seemed 
hopeless, lost no time in writing, even before 
Waterloo, another letter, this time to the Emperor 
Alexander, in which she refers to Napoleon as 
**P homme que nous détestons,’’ and flatters Alex- 
ander, whom she now considers the master of the 
situation, as the man in whom ‘‘ Liberty, France, 
and even the human race placed its hope!’’ 
After Waterloo, Mme de Staél again played an 
important rdle and continued to defend the cause 
of liberty and of France. 

Such is, in very brief outline, the story of the 
struggle of Mme de Staél against Napoleon, the 
duel between the ‘‘ empress of thought’’ and the 
Emperor of the sword; not only a struggle be- 
tween two persons by nature instinctively hostile 
to each other ; not only a political fight, but a 
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conflict of principles, a radical difference of opinion 
on the relations of politics and morals, and of the 
state and the individual. Napoleon instinctively 
hated the ideologists, whose conception of life was 
quite different from his. He was a practical man 
of action, who in his statesmanship did not bother 
about the morals of his policy, who took no account 
of the individual when it was a question of public 
welfare. Salus populi suprema lex esto ; he said : 
‘*the first law is necessity, the first justice is the 
public weal.’’ His reign is a reaction against the 
ideology of the Revolution and he made, in the 
words of Mme de Staél, the world a pedestal for 
his egotism. 

Mme de Staél, on the other hand, was an 
ideologist and believed in the absolute sovereignty 
of morals and philosophy. She is always talking 
about right, justice, liberty, humanity and duty. 
She is an individualist. ‘‘The supreme law is 
justice.’’ She considers ‘‘infernal’’ the maxim 
that politics is above morals and she cannot forgive 
Napoleon for ‘“‘having founded despotism upon 
immorality.’’ 

Napoleon might possibly with more tact and 
care have turned the influence of Mme de Staél in 
his favor ; as it was he hurt himself by persecuting 
her as he did. This he recognized himself when 
he said to his brother Lucien during the Hundred 
Days: ‘‘I was wrong, Mme de Staél has made 
more enemies for me in her exile than she would 
have made in France.”’ 

Which of the two champions finally won this 
long and bitter struggle? Already in 1808 Napo- 
leon gave us the answer, when he said: ‘ Fon- 
tanes, do you know what I admire most in the 
world? It is the powerlessness of force to organize 
anything. There are only two powers in the 
world, the sword and the mind. ... In the 
long run the sword is always vanquished by the 
mind.’’ Mme de Staél was the representative of 
the ‘‘mind,’’ of the public opinion, of the out- 
raged morale and it is her lasting glory to have 
proclaimed the principles of dignity and of liberty 
‘* without which the human race would never be 
anything but a horde of barbarians or a lot of 
slaves.”’ 
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